Winter on the Rocky River at Olmsted Falls, Ohio 
Midwestern Shade Tree Conference, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Feb. 13 to 15, 1952 


The Tree and Overhead Wire Problem Paul E. Tilford 


Abstracts of Oak Wilt Studies H. C. Younc 
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How about carrying your short cut through 
any wood right with you in one hand! Professional 
and part-time woodsmen by the thousands use these 
new McCulloch chain saws to save time, save 
labor, and make more money cutting wood. See 


how easy it is to use a modern McCulloch saw. 





START—Push the primer button twice (no NOTCH —Two deep angle cuts quickly make 


hoking needed), pull the automatic-rewind 
starter, and the 3-hp. McCulloch engine is 
i) ready and purring, in any kind of weather. 


LIMB —When the tree is down, just walk 
Ng, zipping off limbs almost as you go. 
You need make no adjustments to cut at all 
jles with a McCulloch power chain saw. 





McCULLOCH 


a “‘notch."’ When the tree starts to fall, after 
the felling cut, this notch helps to direct its 
fall to avoid buildings or other trees. 


UNDERBUCK — Making the first cut from 
underneath helps when the tree does not 
fall flat. This 25-pound saw cuts at full 
power even when it is upside down. 





FELL— On the side opposite the notch, just 
hold the saw against the trunk and let er rip. 
The moving cutter chain does ail the work! 
It rapidly slices through any kind of wood. 


BUCK — Mark off the lengths, then make the 
bucking cuts—a few seconds for each. If you 
want, you can use this saw to rip the logs 
into halves, quarters, or even smaller pieces. 


Lie Bal 





NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 


f 





McCulloch Motors Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California 
Export Department: 301 Clay Street, San Francisco 11, Calif., U.S.A. 
Canada: 220 West First Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. 


wer Chai; 
Iders of Po hain Saws 224 N. George Street, Peterboro, Ontario 
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ALONG THE WA 


@ JUDGING FROM the SCHEDULE 
OF TOLLS proposed for the HYPO- 
THETICAL OHIO TURNPIKE (we'll 
BELIEVE IT when we SEE IT), it 
should be a VERY SAFE PLACE to 
hold the kids SOAP BOX DERBY. 
They’d be SAFE with a MINIMUM 
TOLL OF $2.90 proposed. 


@ DID YOU NOTICE the cut I used 
OF MYSELF in the LAST ISSUE, in 
the PROPAGATION STORY on Page 9 
—well ITS AN OLD ONE ALRIGHT, 
but I USED IT so (1D LOOK YOUNGER 
than LOUIE CHADWICK. 


@ Got QUITE A JOLT today. Thought 
sure the OLD RANCHO was GOING 
UP IN SMOKE—some XMAS TREE 
BRANCHES in the FIREPLACE ignited 
the SOOT IN THE CHIMNEY. What 
a ROAR that makes—did CONSIDER- 
ABLE RUSHING around for a few 
minutes, but it FINALLY DIED OUT. 
Whew, WHAT A TIME OF THE YEAR 


for a fire. 


@ In SPENCE DAVIS “Gimmick” story 
which APPEARED IN THE OCTOBER, 
*51 issue there was included the WRONG 
NAME for a company who manufacture 
SOIL SAMPLING TUBES. The correct 
name is the OLIVER CORPORATION, 
1420 MAYFLOWER ST., HARRIS- 
BURG, PA. Thanks SPENCE—and how 
about MORE “GIMMICKS?” 


M@ CURTIS WAGNER, our AKRON 
NEWS SCANNER, has been TIFFING 
with a LOCAL COLUMNIST. Seems 
THIS LAD thinks TREES SHOULD BE 
KEPT on RESERVATIONS because 
they have the TEMERITY TO DROP 
LEAVES. You might ASK HIM CURT 
why doesn’t he USE HIS INFLUENCE 
with one of the RUBBER COMPANIES 
to produce a LIFE-LIKE FACSIMILE 
that will be GREEN AND LEAFY ALL 
YEAR. 


Bit SEEMS TO ME that SOME- 
WHERE in my ACCUMULATED LIT- 
ERATURE is a reference to the NUM- 
BER OF LEAVES borne by a MEDIUM 
SIZED TREE. I can’t FIND IT and 
can’t REMEMBER the FIGURES. 
Could USE SOME HELP ON this one. 


B@This RECENT WARM SPELL 
brought some GOLDEN FLOWER 
HEADS out in the lawn — DANDE- 
LIONS. They BETTER GET BACK in 
quick tho, its sure BLOWING UP 
something WHITE RIGHT NOW. 


@ Thanks to BILL BRENNEMAN of 
MUSKEGON HEIGHTS, MICH., for 
SEED OF THE GOLDENRAIN he told 
us about in a RECENT LETTER. Judg- 
ing from the PICTURE BILL SENT 
this tree hasn’t had TOO MUCH CLI- 
MATE TROUBLE at this northerly 
station. It also is AS FAR NORTH as 
we have ever heard OF A PAULOWNIA. 
Funny things OUR TREES. 


Vy 


: IN< COD oe 


With... 
EDW. SCANLON 


@ WHAT DO YOU THINK of that 
COVER PICTURE—kinda purty huh? 
The OLMSTED FALLS C. OF C. had 
better make me an HONORARY MEM- 
BER for publicizing their LOVELY 
LITTLE VILLAGE. Took the picture 
AFTER A SNOW STORM in early No- 
vember. The RANCHO is about a %4 
mile FROM THIS LOVELY SPOT. 


@ BILL MOTT has moved his OAK- 
LAND PARK DEPT OFFICE, from the 
City Hall of the California city, to 634 
FOURTEENTH ST. Good move — 
WE’LL DROP IN next time WE DRIVE 
BY. BILL—and, Oh CONGRATULA- 
TIONS on your new honor PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PARK 
EXECUTIVES. 


M@ Have a VERY INTERESTING 
STORY coming UP SOON about a 
BEAUTIFUL ZELKOVA TREE in 
BARNSTABLE, MASS. DR. MAL- 
COLM McKENZIE of the UNIV. OF 
MASS., and EMILE OLLIVIER, TREE 
WARDEN OF ORLEANS, MASS., 
MASS., helped run down the FACTS IN 
THIS STORY. This ZELKOVA was de- 
scribed in a MAGAZINE STORY OF 
20 YEARS AGO and was RECOM- 
MENDED VERY HIGHLY as a NEW 
STREET TREE. It’s BEAUTIFUL 
FORM (sée TREES, Vol. 11, No. 5— 
pg. 10), and KNOWN RESISTANCE TO 
DUTCH ELM DISEASE, and FAIRLY 
RAPID GROWTH RATE should make it 
the No. 1 SUBSTITUTE for the Ameri- 
can elm. IT’S VERY CLEAN TOO. 
Planted about 300 ON CLEVELAND 
STREETS this year. 


@ The officers of the newly-formed 
MICHIGAN LANDSCAPE CONFER- 
ENCE, Dec. 7, ’51, are: Pres. HOWARD 
HICKS, Lansinz; Vice Pres., JOHN 
STARK, Midland, and OH BOY, Sec’y- 
Treas., MRS. JANE SMITH, Lansing— 
Board of Directors: JOHN J. B. LIGHT, 
Richland; THEO. R. LAETZ, Bay City; 
JOHN J. POLEO, Detroit; EDWIN E. 
SMITH, Lansing; GEORGE MERRI- 
WEATHER, Plymouth; ERNEST DUR- 
RANT, Grand Rapids. 


M@ Anyone WISHING TO BE IN- 
FORMED of the COST of the FIRST 
PROCEEDINGS of the PLANT PROPA- 
GATORS GUILD, held Nov. 8 and 9 in 
Cleveland, should SEND THEIR NAME, 
address and business affiliation to the 
EDITOR OF TREES. 


@ KEN PAINTER of SYRACUSE was 
elected FIRST PRES. of the newly 
formed NEW YORK STATE ARBOR- 
ISTS ASSOCIATION at the meeting 
held at CORNELL IN JANUARY. 


@ LES HEBERT, TREE WARDEN of 
WEYMOUTH, MASS., has sent us 
SEVERAL REPORTS on his steward- 
ship. One on an AERIAL MOSQUITO 
CONTROL program, the other on the 
CORRELATION OF TOWN FACILI- 
TIES during a SEVERE STORM last 
November. VERY GOOD. 
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@ FRANK KARPICK passes on the 
word that JOHN MATTHYSSE of COR- 
NELL is planning to spend a YEAR IN 
AFRICA on SABBATICAL LEAVE. 
Should be SOME GOOD STORIES on 
ORNAMENTAL TREES come out of 
that SAFARI INTO THE VELD — Oh, 
I GET AROUND. 


@ Well, well, IT HAS FINALLY HAP- 
PENED — NORMIE ARMSTRONG has 
left his REPUBLICAN STRONGHOLD 
in WHITE PLAINS, N.Y., for an equally 
DEMOCRATIC STRONGHOLD in 
CHAPEL HILL, N.C., (Box 994). It’s a 
“FOLLOW THE SUN”’’ deal in reverse 
— 9 MONTHS in the South; 3 MONTHS 
in the NORTH. LOTSA LUCK, NOR- 
MIE. 


@ Something about THE LAST of the 
Chestnuts (CASTANEA DENTATA) 
has come from BILL MOTT in Oakland. 
The MONTANA SCHOOL OF FOREST- 
RY claims there are ONLY THREE 
SURVIVING CHESTNUTS in the U. S. 
I know of ABOUT SIX BEAUTIES in 
a PARK at PASADENA — BILL lists 
TEN ON BECK STREET in OAKLAND 
— lets have the LOCATION OF 
OTHERS, there MUST BE MANY. 


@ HAL AND BUNNY BENNETT sent 
a card from GREECE. They’ve been in 
ITALY, SPAIN, EGYPT — nice going 
kids, hope to SEE YOU SOON. 
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DAY IS COMING—APRIL 25 
Day will be on top of you before you know it. 
it least eleven states the “Last Friday in April’”— 
will be the legal day. 


ARBOR 
Arbo 


In fact fo 


the 25th 


These eleven states are: Maine, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, South Dakota and Nevada. Very good; and every- 
one in each of these states who worked to have the National 
Arbor Day date—the “Last Friday in April” legally adopted 
can be proud of his efforts. Of course the general good 
and general objective will not be reached or benefitted until 
at least twelve more states have seen the wisdom of a united 
observance of Arbor Day. It should be beginning to form a 
te pattern—a solid mass of the principal New Eng- 

in one group, and in the other group four of the 

major middle west states. From these nuclei there should, 
pread out to neighboring states sufficient enthusiasm 
‘ition of the potentialities that lie within such a 
to quickly enroll another dozen states. 


very def 
land states 


and can 
and recog 


movement 


Nurserymen, Arborists, Park Administrators, Garden 
Clubs, and Educators should all make a determined effort to 


effect the passage of “Arbor Day the Last Friday in April” 
legislation in their states at the next legislative session. What 
better means is there for teaching the young an appreciation 


of gardening, trees, plants and the solemn pleasure that goes 
with a knowledge of the things of nature. The grave prob- 
lems of national conservation, civic embellishment, home 
beautification all need to be thoroughly understood by multi- 
tudes, not dozens, before tangible results will accrue. 


It is only a knowledge of these things that will make the 
general public demand good parks, scientific street tree man- 
agement, functional home planting and sound conservation of 
natural resources. We need these developments and everyone 
should constantly strive for their attainment. This can only 
be done by the weight of, the demands of the many. Few of 
the positions in the horticultural and forestry professions are 
big paying ones, consequently few have the time to devote to 
the missionary work, and development work, that is so badly 
needed. But, it is time we stood still for a minute and took 
inventory of what we are giving back to the industry or pro- 
fession from which we have chosen to make our living. Every- 
one can give a little time and a little effort for the betterment 
of his chosen field. Of course there are the selfish self cen- 
tered people who wish only to reap, and unfortunately these 
we shall probably always be cursed with, but even so a little 
extra effort by the talented and respected members who here- 
tofore have modestly stayed in the background is badly needed. 
They should make themselves known and heard in their 
communities. 








The greatest good of a National Arbor Day will come 
from the fact that such a day observed in a great many states 
on the same date would attract national publicity. What bet- 
ter means is there than radio, television and other such media 
for effectively reaching people Who now take trees, lawn, 
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growed.” 
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parks or forests for granted, or as something that “just 


Here is a natural springboard for the national nursery 
industry’s “Plant America” campaign. 
spark plug, and that the campaign needs. 


It would be a natural 





Univ. of Mass. Short Course 
An interesting program has been lined 
up by Professor Gordon King for the 
annual short course held in conjunction 
with the University of Massachusetts 
regular course in Arboriculture. It will 
be a five-day session and many well 
known authorities will lecture on a num- 
ber of subjects. The meetings will com- 
mence Monday, March 24th in Bow- 
ditch Hall. 
Program 
TREE WARDENS, ARBORISTS, 
AND UTILITY CONFERENCE 
Bowditch Hall, 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass. 
March 24-28, 1952 
Monday 24th 

9:00 a. m.—Registration 

1:00 p. m—Welcome—R. Verbeck, Direc- 
tor, Short Courses, University of 
Mass. 

Tree Laws and Question Period 
Plant and Disease Identification Contest 
continued to Tuesday 5:00 p. m— 
Big Prizes 
Tuesday 25th 

9:00 a.m.—“New Street Trees’—Donald 
Wyman, Horticulturist, Arnold Ar- 
boretum, Boston. 

10:00 a. m.—‘‘Rope Making and Safety”— 
Plymouth Cordage Company, Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 

11:00 a. m.—“Safety in Handling Saws’— 
Oscar P. Stone, West Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 

1:00 p. m—‘‘How a Tree Grows’’—Theo- 
dore Kozlowski, Head, Department of 
Botany, University of Mass. 

2:00 p.m.—“‘Diagnosing Tree Diseases’’; 
“Phloem Necrosis and Oak Wilt’— 
Curtis May, Principal Pathologist, 
Division of Forestry, U.S.D.A. 

3:00 p. m—Plant Clinic—Bring your prob- 
lems. Chairman, W. D. Whitcomb, 


What—Where—When 

Massachusetts Tree Wardens’ and 
Foresters’ Association, Horticultural 
Hall, Hotel Kenmore, Boston, Mass. 
February 6-7. 

Michigan Forestry and Park Associa- 
tion, Michigan State College, Union 





Building, East Lansing, Mich. Feb- 
ruary 8. 

Ohio Parks Association, New Ohio 
Union, O.S.U. Campus, Columbus, 
Ohio. February 12-13. 

Midwest Chapter, N.S.T.C., Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois, February 
13-15. 


Vermont Nurserymen and Tree Ex- 
perts Short Course, Agricultural 
Science Bldg., University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. March 12. 

Tree Wardens, Arborists, and Utility 
Conference, Bowditch Hall, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 
March 24-28. 


Prof. of Entomology, Waltham Field 
Station, Waltham, Mass. 
Banquet 

7:00 p.m.—Guest speaker—James V. Mc- 
Manmon, Landscape Engineer, Dept. 
Public Works, Boston, Mass. 

Wednesday 26th 
9:00 a. m.—Welcome—Dean Sieling, School 
of Agriculture and Horticulture. 
“Utilities and Their Tree Problems”— 
Chairman, Professor M. A. McKenzie, 
Director, Shade Tree Laboratory. 
Speakers will be representatives of 
utility companies. 
Thursday 27th 

9:00 a. m.—“Mist 
Dodge, 
Mass. 

10:00 a.m.—“Hydraulic Spraying” — Lee 
Swope, Brewer Tree Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

11:00 a.m.—‘“Mist Spraying” — George 
Tirrell, A. B. Farquhar Company, 
York, Pennsylvania. 

1:00 p.m.—“Gypsy Moth Control” — 
J. Corliss, Director Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Greenfield, Mass. 

2:00 p.m.—‘‘Shade Tree Problems at the 
Waltham Shade Tree Laboratory”— 
P. Rusden, Instructor, Shade Tree 
Laboratory, Waltham, Mass. 

3:00 p.m.—‘‘Weed Control’”— Film —Dow 
Chemical Corporation, Midland, 
Michigan. 


Spraying” — Albert W. 
Dodge Associates, Wenham, 





Southern Chapter, N.S.T.C., John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Virginia. 
March 28-29. 

Eleventh Annual Short Course on 


Roadside Development, Department of 
State Building, Columbus, Ohio. April 


2-5. 








7:00 p.m.—“‘Mist and Hydraulic Spray- 
ing’—Talks and Demonstration. 
Chairman, George Tirrell, A. B. Far- 
quhar Corporation. 

T. Trott—John Bean Corp., Lansing, 
Michigan ; 
J. Robinson—Hardie 
Hudson, Michigan. 
H. Bagnell—Lawrence Aero-Mist Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Friday 28th 

9:00 a.m.—“Progress Report on Dutch 
Elm Disease,” Massachusetts Dept. of 
Conservation. 

10:00 a.m.—‘“Pruning to Control Dutch 
Elm Disease,’ D. Marsden, Assistant 
Prof. Shade Tree Lab., Univ. of Mass. . 

10:20 a.m.—“Garden Clubs Supporting 
Tree Warden’s Program”—Mrs. T. O. 
Guptill, Sudbury, Mass. 

10:45 a. m.— “Legislation” — A member of 
the House of Representatives, Boston, 
Mass. 

1:00 p. m.—“Shade Tree Insect Problems” 
—wWilliam Becker, Assistant Professor 
Entomology Department, University of 
Massachusetts. 

Committee: 

J. E. O’Doherty, Div. Supt., Dept. of Con- 
servation, Boston, Mass. 

M. A. McKenzie, Director Shade 
Lab., Univ. of Mass., Amherst, Mass. 

L. Fletcher Prouty, Assist. Sup’t. of Parks 
and City Forester, Springfield, Mass. 

W. D. Whitcomb, Prof. of Entomology, 
Waltham Field Station, Waltham, Mass. 

G. King, Chairman, Assist. Prof. of Ar- 
boriculture, Univ. of Mass. 

Notice: 

Meals may be obtained from the Draper 
Cafeteria on the campus. Rooming facilities 
are to be handled by the Housing Director, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass., 
by written request. Please mention the con- 
ference when you write. 


Sprayer Corp., 


Tree 
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Happy Valentine Day greetings from Harry Turner, City Forester of East Orange, N. J. 
This odd figuration was found in a large tree removed in East Orange on St. Valentine’s Day 


1951. A real Odd-i-tree. 
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Abstracts of Reports on Oak Wilt 
Studies by Various Agencies 


Prepared by: 
Dr. H. C. Youne, 
{ssociate Chairman, 


Depart of Botany and Plant 
Pathology, 
Ohio A ultural Experiment Station, 
W ooster, Ohio 

This is not an exhaustive list of ab- 
stracts but includes most of those that 
have been presented or published. 

1. Oak wilt carried by the leaves: 
Experimental work was initiated and in 
which leaves were inoculated, then 
stored in various ways. Fungus found 
in the large veins of the leaves—Henry 
and Riker of Wisconsin. 

2. Infection must take place through 


wounds extending into the outer xylem 


tissue; this would require severe wound- 
ing. Attempts are being made to in- 
duce infection courts by the use of 
carborundum or sandpaper. Since this 
type of wounding must extend to the 
xylem, doubtful if soil inhabiting 
insects, scale, or spittle bugs on twigs, 
or spider leafhopper on leaves can 
cause sufficient wounds for infection. 
(Henry Riker of Wisconsin and 
Young, Iowa). 

3. The fungus has been isolated from 
all parts of diseased trees except the 
acorn Young, Iowa). 

4. Birds are suspects in carrying or 
spreading the fungus. Preliminary in- 
vestigations have not confirmed this 
suspicion on woodpeckers. <A _ limited 


amount of ¢ wing was tried. 


5. Iowa in 1950 had Mr. Parker, 
Schuldt, Young, and others working on 
oak wilt. Young found that the organ- 
ism produced a _ toxin that spread 
throughout the vascular system, causing 
wilt. Pathologists in Wisconsin think 
plugging causes wilt. 

6. Pruning experiments in lowa 


showed that the disease could be stopped 


in white group but not in red oak. 
It went fast in the latter. Kuntz 
of Wisconsin has pruned white oak and 
disease has not reappeared now for three 
years. Needs more work before state- 
ment should be made. 

7. Chemotherapy practiced in Iowa: 
A great many organic chemicals were 
screent laboratory and greenhouse 


and infected trees. 


port son egree of success. 


They re- 


8. H of lowa reports, could 
not rec the organism in any wood 
six mor fter cut or death. The 
organis! not occur in the heart- 
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Shaded area—Covered in Aerial Survey 
Black dots—Trees infected with Oak Wilt 


wood. Only in the sapwood. Later 
work shows that the fungus has lived 
over a year in logs under certain condi- 
tions. 

9. Henry of Wisconsin inoculated a 
red oak tree in the trunk. The first 
symptom that showed was at the top 
in one small branch. He then felled 
the tree and found the fungus all over 
the crown, even in branches that looked 
entirely healthy. 

10. Dr. May explains the more rapid 
spread in the red-black oaks, because of 
long vessels, whereas white oak has 
short vessels. Also, the white oak ves- 
sels fill up quicker. 

11. Riker points out that bur oaks 
remain alive in the midst of a clump of 
diseased and dead black and red oak. 
If it is insects or birds carrying, why 


would these bur oaks not get the 
disease. 
12. Dr. Riker and Kuntz proved 


that root grafting was one method of 
immediate spread from adjacent diseased 
to healthy trees. The extent of natural 
root grafting is amazing. These grafts 
are in the top 30 inches of soil. 

13. Hoffman of Iowa describes meth- 
od of feeding in the poison. Treatment 
must be prompt; soon after wilting 
starts the tree will not take it up, or 
after it dies or for a period before death. 

14. Translocation of poisons, dyes, 
and radio-iodine and its relation to oak 
wilt: Beckman and Kuntz of Wisconsin 
A single tree in a jack oak plot was 
treated with arensite, five trees were 
killed. When these were treated, 21 
additional trees died, when these in turn 














were treated another 10 died. Radio- 
active iodine moved within six hours 
to three trees respectively, two, five and 
12 feet from the nearest treated tree. 
Upward movement of radioactive iodine 
was as rapid as 12 feet in five minutes 
in jack and bur oak. 

15. Kuntz and Riker: Immediate re- 
moval of each wilting tree has retarded 
the disease in 11 out of 18 eradication 
plots. In four of these, no new cases 
have appeared in two years. Where 
single wilting trees have been poisoned, 
no spread has occurred in six one-year 
old plots or in three two-year old plots. 
Poisoning healthy trees adjoining dis- 
eased trees has prevented further local 
spread in 12 plots of which six were 
four years old. Trenching around 
diseased centers stopped the spread. 

16. Bretz found that Chinese chest- 
nut, Castanea mollissima, was susceptible 
to Chalara quercina. Disease has spread 
fast in one planting in Missouri. 

17. Bretz, July, 1951, reported the 
perithecial state of Chalara quercina in 
culture. The media used was finely 
ground chestnut meats or the water 
soluble extracts from chestnuts in agar. 
A culture obtained from red_ oak, 
Quercus borealis, was grown in culture 
plate with a culture obtained from 
Castanea mollissima. The perithecia oc- 
curred in a zone where the two cultures 
came together. Neither isolate when 
grown alone has produced _ perithecia. 
A few fertile perithecia have been found 
in pairing the isolates on sterile twigs 
of Chinese chestnut, American elm, and 
a prunus species, and on potato dextrose 
agar. The germination of a scospores 
in 2% dextrose solution at 25°C is 
rapid and at the end of 20 hours the 
single germ tube produced gave rise to 
characteristic Chalara quercina endocon- 
idia. Has produced disease by inocula- 
tion with ascospores and with cultures 
grown from ascospores. 

18. Bretz reports the extension of the 
host range additional species of Quercus 
(European), one more species of Cas- 
tanea and species of Lithocarpus and 
Castanopsis have been found to be sus- 
ceptible. 

19. A re-survey of Ohio shows all of 
the confirmed trees of the red, black, 
pin, and scarlet oaks now completely 


dead. Several new centers have been 
located. 

20. Beckman, Kuntz, Riker, and 
Berbee of Wisconsin report on the 


rates of movement of liquids in xylem 
vessels of healthy and diseased pin oaks 
by the use of radioactive rubidium. 
Rubidium moved upward approximate- 
ly a foot a minute in healthy trees and 
in inoculated trees prior to symptom 
development. As severe wilt occurred 
the movement was almost entirely 
stopped. A similar reduction occurred 


with water in diseased small twigs. 
Either no bud growth appeared or 
buds shriveled three weeks after de- 
foliation in inoculated trees. No im- 
portant plugging of roots has been 
noted. 

These results indicate that vessel 
plugging is a direct response of the host 
to infection, that such obstruction may 
limit the available water supply, that 
this shortage may contribute to leaf 
symptoms. 

21. Factors influencing the develop- 
ment of oak wilt symptoms were studied 
by Kuntz, Beckman, and Riker. Root- 
inoculated northern pin oaks (65,000,- 
000 spores per tree) developed wide- 
spread incipient wilt in three weeks, 
regardless of the date of inoculation 
(May 23 through Sept. 6). Chalara 
quercina H. was often isolated from the 
entire tree a week before and consistent- 
ly at the time of initial symptoms. 
Moreover, the reductions of upward 
movement of radioactive rubidium 
(86/Rb2CO3) and of water flow 
through twig sections were confirmed. 
In five weeks, severe wilt developed. 
Oaks inoculated in a low, lateral branch 
likewise developed incipient wilt in 
three weeks. However, initial symp- 
toms and often Chalara were restricted 
to inoculated branches. Neither rubidi- 
um nor water moved through these wilt- 
ing branches although such movement 
was normal elsewhere. With these lat- 
eral-branch inoculations, wilt symptoms 
progressed unilaterally upward into the 
terminal. The entire crown wilted 
only after seven weeks. Terminally- 
inoculated oaks also showed incipient 
wilt in three weeks but severe wilt was 


delayed until seven weeks. Incubation 
periods increased as spore loads de- 
creased. At low spore concentrations 


(6500 to 65 spores per tree), branch- 
inoculated trees showed symptoms 
sooner than root-inoculated trees. Dif- 
ferential responses to places of inocula- 
tion and spore loads have implications 
for long-distance spread. 

22. L. R. Tehon reports from IIli- 
nois: “The first definite project is an 
annual and very careful survey of the 
Sinnissippi forest along the Rock River 
near the town of Oregon. Here we 
have some 1700 acres of very valuable 
forest in which oak wilt made its first 
appearance about 1946. Our Univer- 
sity of Illinois Dept. of Forestry had the 
supervision and management of this 
forest as a technical project and has 
mapped it as to stands, compositions of 
stands, soil types and many other silvi- 
cultural factors in a degree of detail 
that I think is probably not true of any 
other forestry tract in this part of the 
United States. By using the cruising 
methods of forestry, we know the loca- 
tion of every diseased oak tree in the 
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tract and, by repeated cruisings an- 
nually, we hope to be able to learn a 
great many things about the destructive- 
ness, spread, and the possibilities of con- 
trol under commercial conditions. This 
past summer, i. e., 1951, was our second 
year of detailed work in the area. 
Among the many items that have come 
from that survey is the very impressive 
one that, so far as the season of 1951 
alone is concerned, there are now stand- 
ing in that forest oak trees dead during 
the season of 1951 that, if logged off, 
will furnish more than 100,000 board 
feet of lumber. 


“The second definite project is being 
carried forward for us by the Forest 
Preserve District of Cook County at 
the expense of that District. Here we 
are trying to limit the ravages of the 
disease by severing root grafts and iso- 
lating diseased trees from those healthy 
trees standing nearby. The Forest 
Preserve has used a heliocopter to spot 
with exceeding thoroughness every pos- 
sible case of infection. It has purchased 
at a cost of something like $10,000 a 
ditch-digging machine that will cut a 
very narrow trench and return the 
earth to the trench as the machine moves 
on. This, of course, is at attempt to 
adapt Dr. Riker’s method to our soil. 

“Up to very recently, our third 
project seemed very slow to produce 
tangible results. Now I can say that, 
partly as a result of certain very didactic 
laboratory procedures, partly of very 
energetic field efforts, and very largely 
as a result of some extraordinary bits of 
luck, our search for the means by which 
the fungus gets out of the tree has 
yielded what I think are tremendously 
significant results. We have gotten in- 
dividual patches of sporulating fungus 
between bark and wood as big as a 
man’s hand and our young men feel 
sure that they can, and probably will, 
find those patches, under the right con- 
ditions, 10, 15, and 20 feet in length 
and completely surrounding the trunks. 
They expect to report on this finding at 
the Phytopathological Society meeting. 

23. The following report is an ab- 
stract of the work of F. A. Peevy of the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station: at 
1008 Federal Office Bldg., New Or- 
leans 12, La.: 

“Hundreds of thousands of acres of 


southern uplands are covered with 
black-jack oak and other low-value 
hardwoods that must be reduced or 


cleared before good timber or forage 
can grow,” Mr. Peevy said. ‘Many 
landowners have found poisoning with 
‘Ammate’ an effective and economic 
way of killing these weed trees.” 

Mr. Peevy said that, when properly 
used, “Ammate”’ kills trees more rapidly 
than girdling. He said that there are 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Why 

| Like 
The Bur 
Oak 


In considering possible nominees for 


the p¢ of “My Favorite Tree,” I 
find m n the category of the pro- 
verbial with a favorite in every 
port. My favorite tree in one section 


of th ry would not be my choice 
in al t 


[ also find that my selection 
of cand is based largely on personal 
associat often in connection with 
one or two individual trees, rather than 
on any nomic attributes that the spe- 
cies m sess. It is almost impossible 
to ra lize preferences that, like 
Topsy st growed.”’ One doesn’t 
stor ze why he likes his friends, 
and to me, have always seemed 
very mi like friends. As with all 
friends, « n trees, more than others, 
sec 


( iny years ago, when climb- 
ing a t vas still a delightful adven- 
ture, t big cottonwoods shaded a 


a spring-fed creek that 
mear ross my dad’s Kansas farm. 
They red high above neighboring 
willow elms, and fairly dwarfed 
the tre ur apple orchard. To me, 
they » biggest and most important 
tree niverse. That cottonwoods 
we! till are, important in the 
Kansa is country is a matter of 
record. Being about the only trees that 
would v, even along the shallow 
strea the heat and drought and 
wind of open prairies, they furnished 
the eat ttlers with shade, fire-wood 
and fe ts, —and on occasion, it is 
said ’ served as impromptu gallows 
for tl pless miscreant who over- 
estin speed of his horse! Today, 
thou other species have been 
intro¢ iccessfully, cottonwoods are 
sti ['rees of Kansas and provide 
the le around many a farm 
ivorite, then, in Kansas— 
th vood. 

VW nany times have poetically 
describe rious down trees as, “a 
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National Arbor Day — “The Last Friday In April” 








A grizzled old Bur Oak standing in a forest area somewhere in Illinois. Its wide spread 
makes it a sturdy part of any landscape. 





By Noe. B. Wysonc 


Forester, Cook County Forest Preserve, 


River Forest, Ill. 
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The Tree and Overhead Wire Problem 


Paut E. TiLrForp, 
Executive Secretary 
National Arborist Association 
W ooster, Ohio 

This paper was given before the Edison 

Electrical Institute at Rochester, N. Y., 

Oct., 1951 

Man has been associated with trees 
for a long time. He likes trees. They 
furnish him with many useful products, 
add to his comfort and pleasure, and 
are important in conserving both soil 
and water from which he obtains his 
subsistence. Man has planted trees 
around his home, on streets, highways, 
in parks and playgrounds for his en- 
joyment and welfare. No city or town 
where trees will grow is without them. 

With the advent of the overhead wire 
for the transmission of the human voice 
and electric power, a tree-wire problem 
originated. Houses and business estab- 
lishments were located along streets and 
highways which were lined with trees. 
To bring the telephone and electricity 
to these houses and businesses, pole 
lines were constructed and usually the 
best place for these lines was along the 


streets and highways. Since tree 
branches in contact with either com- 


munication or power lines cause faulty 
service, an overhead-line-tree problem 
has developed which is of considerable 
proportions. 

The demand for and use of utilities 
using overhead lines has grown tre- 
mendously. It is said that 90 per cent 
of the nation’s farms have electric pow- 
er available. There are more than 
35,000,000 telephones in service. Our 
jobs, health, pleasures and comforts are 
dependent to a high degree on the con- 
tinuous functioning of utilities. We 
need and expect continuous, almost un- 
interrupted service. One of the major 
causes of failure of telephone and elec- 
tric service is trees. The purpose of 
this discussion is to examine the Tree- 
Line problem as it exists today and to 
attempt to look ahead to see what the 
problem may be like in the future. 

Utility companies have done a great 
deal to alleviate the tree problem by 
placing millions of miles of cable under- 
ground and by constructing their over- 
head lines to lessen the conflict with im- 
portant trees. While these practices are 
commendable, should be continued and 
in many instances expanded, their limi- 
tations are well known. At this time 
there is no alternative, if satisfactory, 
uninterrupted service is maintained, ex- 
cept to trim millions of trees at regular 
intervals to clear lines. This work is 
so essential and of such a volume that 
a line clearance industry has developed. 
Many arborist or tree expert companies 














nia city recently should make a marvelous tree for use under overhead wires in cities. The 
known tolerance of the Ginkgo for atmospheric pollution and its comparative freedom from 
disease or insect attack makes it doubly desirable. Note low cable over tree crown. 


who are members of the National Ar- 
borist Association with which I am asso- 
ciated, contract with utility companies 
to do line clearance. The Wall Street 
Journal in March, 1948, referred to a 
$50 million line clearance industry. 
Even though the tree problem for the 
utility company is large, it is being 
fairly well met as evidenced by the fact 
that telephone and electric service is 
generally good. Also, considering the 
millions of trees, and the number of 
tree species with different growth rates, 
shapes, wood strengths, and their loca- 
tion with respect to overhead lines, the 
trees, generally, in recent years have re- 
ceived fair treatment. It is true that 
many trees have been butchered to make 
way for lines. In some instances this 
was unnecessary, but in many cases 
there just wasn’t any other thing to do, 
if the tree was to remain and the line 
was to go through. Let us consider for 
a moment the possible future picture 
and then look for ways of improving it. 
Since World War II there has been 
tremendous expansion in housing. 
Almost every town and city has new 
subdivisions. The need for more 
houses still exists although the rate at 
which new units are being constructed 
is temporarily checked. These new 
houses for the most part are on the 
fringe of the older sections of cities. 


People want to get out of congested 
areas. A decentralization of housing as 
well as decentralization of industry is 
under way. The automobile and the 
availability of utilities to suburban 
dwellers have had much to do with this 
outward movement. When new sub- 
urbs and homesites are developed, trees 
are planted almost immediately, if none 
are there. 


In many instances, varieties of trees 
are planted which will grow big and tall 
regardless of the space available for 
street, sidewalks, utilities and_ trees. 
Very frequently two or three trees are 
planted where there is only room for 
one and they may be set directly under 
overhead lines. Trees never remain 
static; they grow. And after 10 to 20 
years and more, the tree problem in 
many subdivisions of recent origin will 
be the same as now exists in old resi- 
dential sections. There is little evidence 
that we are profiting much by our mis- 
takes of the past. 

This repetition of old mistakes is not 
confined to new residential areas. 
Almost in every community each spring 
cases can be observed where property 
owners, and sometimes city officials, 
have planted small trees, which if left 
unchecked will grow to heights of 60 
feet and more, directly under utility 

(Continued on Page 20) 








Tree Troubles as Affected by 
Heredity and Environment 


This paper was given at the Conference of 
the New Jersey Federation of Shade Tree 
Commissions, Dec., 1951 
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This paper is not a statement of new 
facts but merely a portrayal of how these 
facts work so that we may better under- 
stand some of our tree problems. Per- 
haps this should be presented to a nur- 
serymen’s meeting since they are the 


ones who do the propagation of most of 
the materials which we use. However, 
[ repeat that this is given primarily with 
a view to answering some of the ques- 


tions which arise in the minds of us as 
tree men 

In 1865 after eight years of investiga- 
tion Mendel read results of his work 
before the Natural History Society of 
Brunn. ‘This was the first time that 
the story of heredity was presented to 
an audience. Following Mendel’s paper 
many others have been written which 
describe the inheritance of flower color, 
tall and dwarf peas, red kernels in corn, 
eye colors in the fruit fly, etc. 

These factors for color, height, etc., 
and incidentally to this paper, for dis- 
ease, are dependent upon the chromo- 
somes and genes in the cells of the 
plant. In every cell of the plant the 
identical mbinations of chromosomes 
are found as are present in every other 


cell of that particular plant, all of which 
goes to make up the general appearance 
of the plant. However, during sexual 
propagation the gametes (as represented 
by the pollen and ovary in plants) have 
a reduction of the number of chromo- 
half the number found in 
irent [hus if the parent tree 
has two chromosomes (let us assume 
that the factor for Good and 
one the f for Bad) then each gamete 
would have only one chromosome and 
Good or only Bad 


somes ft oT 


each p< 


could cat nly 

with it 
Whe 

gether 

the doul 

be present 

future pl 


gametes are joined to- 
ovary we will again find 
nber of chromosomes will 
each cell of the seed and 
vhich grows. All of this 


division of number of chromosomes and 
subsequent union of the gametes is pure- 
ly a case of chance. If we were to as- 
sume that in two trees growing in a 
field one tree had two chromosomes 
with Good and one tree had two chromo- 
somes with Bad we would find this re- 
sult. Of 100 pollen grains coming from 
the Good tree, each one would have one 
chromosome for Good. And on the 
Bad tree of 100 flowers each would 
have one chromosome for Bad. The re- 
sult would be 100 seeds and ultimately 
trees each of which had one Good and 
one Bad chromosome. 


If we look at a couple of these trees 
twenty vears later when they in turn 
are producing pollen and flowers we 
would see this story taking place. Out 
of 100'gametes (pollen grains) produced 
by the one tree, 50 would carry only the 
Good factor and 50 only the Bad factor. 
Likewise in the other tree we would 
find that out of 100 flowers produced the 
ovaries of 50 would carry only the Good 
factor and 50 only the Bad factor. When 
the pollen was blown from one tree to 
the other the laws of chance would re- 
sult in 25 of the Good pollen grains 
landing on the Good ovaries and 25 on 
the Bad ovaries (resulting in 25 seeds 
with chromosomes Good Good and 25 
seeds with Good Bad chromosomes). 
And of the 50 pollen grains carrying 
only Bad chromosomes, 25 would pollin- 
ate ovaries with Good chromosomes and 
25 with Bad (resulting in 25 seeds with 
Good Bad and 25 with Bad Bad). Thus 
the final results in 100 seeds are: 25 
Good Good; 50 Good Bad; 25 Bad Bad. 


In addition to this mathematical ac- 
counting of the chromosomes the story 
of dominance enters the picture. With 
some factors we would find that a Good 
gamete joining a Bad gamete would 
form off-spring which did not appear 
to be either good or bad, but appeared 
to be merely mediocre. On the other 
hand with some factors we find that 
the one gene is dominant over the other. 
Thus an off-spring which may have 
Good and Bad in it may have the Good 
factor dominant so that the off-spring 
appears perfectly normal. However, 
remembering the fact that in this off- 
spring one-half of the genes are Bad we 
can see that when it forms gametes one- 
half. of the number will be completely 


Bad. 


But all of these general factors are 
old history to the geneticist as far as 


basic concepts and even actual confirma- 
tion dealing with a few factors of only a 
few plants. New work is constantly 
being done as exemplified by some of the 
following quotations. This one, deal- 
ing with one of our worst human diseas- 
es, is probably the most thoroughly 
studied disease of all but even in this 
all the answers are not known as yet. 
“Another piece in the jigsaw puzzle of 
cancer fell into place today at the Jack- 
son Memorial Laboratory, headquarters 
for study of heredity and cancer. This 
new piece seems to show one reason why 
some persons are less likely to get can- 
cer than others—The reason was traced 
to a single gene—grafted cancers lived 
only in mice which had this particular 
gene. They would not live if this gene 
was absent. More amazing, it was dis- 
covered that this gene had five forms. 
For the grafted cancer to live the mouse 
receiving it had to have exactly the right 
one of the five forms. This means that 
every cell was able to protect itself 
against the grafted cancer unless it had 
the one susceptible gene.” 


At the next meeting of the American 
Phytopathological Society to be held in 
Cincinnati next week a number of pa- 
pers are being presented dealing with 
diseases in plants in relation to heredity. 
A few of these titles to show the type 
of work which is being done are: 

1. “Inheritance of Cedar Rust Re- 

sistance in Apple.” 
2. “The Use of Tetraploides in 
Breeding Scab Resistant Apples.” 

3. “Studies on the Inheritance of Re- 
sistance to Downy Mildew in 
Onions.” 

4. “Symptomless Carriers of Fusar- 

ium (a fungus) in the Carnation.” 

Other typical reports made in recent 
years and dealing with shade and orna- 
mental trees are as follows: 

1. “Experimental Propagation of Dis- 

ease Resistant Elm Selections by 

Vegetative Cuttings.” 

. “Selecting White Pine for Resist- 
ance to Blister Rust.” 
3. “Leaf Rust Resistance Within Cer- 
tain Species and Hybrids of Pop- 
lar.” 


bo 


Thus we find that much work has 
been and is being done on the genetical 
approach to prevention of disease in 
plants. 

In this paper today, I would like to 
give a diagrammatic picture with the 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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NEW INSECTICIDES ... 


CONTROL SHADE TREE PESTS! 


Aphids 
Cankerworms 
Control < Elm Bark Beetles 
Red Mites 
Red Spiders 


MIST-BLO 26R is a concentrate 
readily diluted with water or 
oil to percentages of DDT re- 
quired for the specific operation 
eliminating involved mixing 
procedures. 





MIST-BLO 26R contains: 
e DDT for Elm Bark Beetle 


@ WHITE OIL to prevent 
Aphid buildup 


e STABILIZED ROTENONE to 
Red Mites control Red Spiders 
Clover Mites 
Citrus Red Mites 


Spruce Mites 


and many other varieties of mites 


USE CHEM-MITE— 
For Residual Control 


Control 


CHEM-MITE is a NEW miticide hav- 
ing excellent ovicidal action in addi- 
tion to being toxic to all life stages 
of the mite. CHEM-MITE is noted for 
its fast killing effect as well as its 
long residual action. 


Available in an Emulsifiable con- 
centrate. 


Write TODAY for prices or additional information on MIST-BLO 26R and 


Cvwe vei 


ra al=Vinliee] Me laki-va dia (e(-Maelgelelgend loyal 





57—13th Street Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 

















Tree Troubles 


(Continued from Page 10) 


use of slides on how some of these re- 
actions ¢ and examples of results in 
nature With this I attempt to get 
across t fact that in some localities 
we may find one or two specimens of 
a give s of tree to be completely 
healthy while all of the neighboring 
trees are seriously affected with disease. 
Or, «in cases the reverse may be 
true sed upon the story of here- 
dity 
Alo vith the heredity story we may 
somet | trees and plants of identi- 
cal genet background (plants which 
have bee ropagated by vegetative cut- 
tings single specimen) showing 
varying nse to a given disease. The 
answe! his phase of the story may 
be found in the effect of variation in 
environt or local conditions upon 
the rg is causing disease. Examples 
of this | ire found in the following 
paper nted at recent Phytopatho- 
logic n ngs. 
t of Temperature on Patho- 
and Growth of Sclerotium 
tiorium (a fungus).” 
2. “Effect of Temperature on the De- 
velopment of Some Diseases of 
O mental Plants.” 
3. “Influence of Climate on Incidence 
rium Rot and Dry Rot in 
Gladiolus.” 
4 \ Study of the Relationship of 
Potash Treatments to the Develop- 
f Cotton Wilt Under Vary- 
mnditions of Soil and En- 
V ¢ nt.” 
5. “Effect of Nutrition on Tomato 
Vi llium Wilt.” 
Goh tion of the Trees and De- 


ent of Dutch Elm Disease.” 
In a on to these factors of effect 


ent on fungus and bacterial 
diseas e all aware of the fact that 
man tree troubles are not of 
patholo | nature but are purely physi- 
olog bles. The soils and farm 
crop rtments are probably most 


aware of these disturbances as seen by 
reports dealing with the 


effec iemical properties (pH and 
fertili and physical properties (soil 
colloids sture holding capacity and 
cont arming) of the soil on growth, 
vie neral health of our plants. 
In « work we often find this 
exem] the fact that two indi- 
vid le same genetical make-up 
n e different reactions to a 
hot hat the one growing on a 
yor \l drained soil will remain 
in exc ondition whereas its neigh- 
b« istance away and growing 
eithe ly drained soil or in very 
shallow iy have severe leaf scorch. 
Let 


t this entire story in picture 
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Slides 


First, let us look at the story of 
form for a better understanding. 
genetics and some of the examples of 
how heredity works. 


nek 


(1) In this picture we see two individuals 
portrayed with each carrying two chromo- 


PG09000080 
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somes. We see that one carries two factors 
for Red and is a red individual, while the 
other carries two factors for White and is 
a white individual. 

(2) In the off-spring from this generation 
(or let us call it second generation) we see 
that when the Red and White chromosomes 
are joined together each one of the off-spring 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Courtesy Division of Shade Trees, Cleveland. 


OTHER PENNSALT PRODUCTS FOR ARBORISTS 


PENNSALT WB-50—50% DDT wettable powder 
PENNSALT TOXAPHENE E-60—60% toxaphene emulsion 


concentrate 

PENNSALT HI-GAM®@ W-25—25% LINDANE wettable 
powder 

PENNSALT HI-GAM@ E-20— 20% LINDANE emulsion 
concentrate 


PENITE® 6—sodium arsenite weed killer 
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PENNSALT 
CHEMICALS 


for Industry - Agriculture + Health - Home 





Progressive Chemistry for Over a Century 


oo | 
| 
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BUY TWO 
get the effectiveness 
OF THREE 


Pennsalt DDT Emulsion Concentrate ''34’’ has 
many important advantages for the arborist. 
Here are a few: 


@ One-third less material to handle and store. 
e Less solvent used per pound of DDT. 
e Less run-off or drip of active ingredients. 


Why handle three drums of low DDT-content 
emulsion concentrate when two drums of Pennsalt 
**34” will give you effective coverage... with 
one-third less solvent? 


Careful compounding holds three pounds of DDT 
in one gallon of solvent. When water is added to 
make the desired spray strength, a fast-breaking 
emulsion is formed. This means that more of the 
active ingredients stay where they belong, with 
little run-off or drip. Result: Greater effective 
coverage—whether you use mist concentrate or 
hydraulic equipment. 


In addition, of course, with Pennsalt ‘S34’ you 
have one-third less material to handle and store 
...less solvent on the trees and many other 
advantages. Arborists everywhere are learning 
about the convenience, economy and relative 
safety offered by Pennsalt DDT Emulsion Concen- 
trate ‘34°’. This season “‘Spray the Pennsalt Way.” 


For specific information call or write your nearest 
supplier, or write directly to: 


Agricultural Chemicals Department 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.— Bryan, Texas— Montgomery, Ala. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Please send me a free copy of Bulletin 201, ‘Spraying 
Shade and Ornamental Trees.” 


Patronize the Advertisers. Méntion TREES 
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Rockefeller Center Trees 

Eight American elms were planted at 
Rockefeller Center, Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, in 1939. The trees died 
and replaced with eight English 


were 


elms in 1948. ‘These trees have never 
been vigorous following transplanting 
and three died in 1950. Growing con- 
ditions at the Center, in the heart of 
the natic largest city, are hardly 


forest conditions where 
trees really like to grow. 
Officials at the Center, not to be dis- 
couraged, set about finding suitable re- 
placements which might be able to sur- 


comparable to 
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Neet aS 
Socint®™ 
By Paut E. Titrorp, Secretary 
Box 426, Wooster, Ohio 





One of the Honey Locusts moved to Rockefeller Center by Heflin & Storms. The trees were 
root pruned prior to moving and in three months had made from three to five feet of growth. 


vive. Four species were considered— 
the ginkgo, the pin oak, the Oriental 
plane, and the honey locust. The Orien- 
tal was ruled out as being too 
dirty. The ginkgo and pin oak were 
ruled out because due to their shape 
they not fit in aesthetically with 
the five remaining elms. Honey locust 
was selected. 


Heflin & Storms, Arborists, Wyckoff, 
New Jersey, were given the transplant- 
ing jol Sixteen-inch diameter honey 
rowing at Clover Hill, New 

fairly heavy red clay were 

June 30 last year. All 

ut off at the edge of eleven 
The trenches were back- 
mixture of one and one- 
peat moss, one and one- 

half pounds of super phosphate, three 
mestone, and red clay per 


plan 


woul 


nnail 


locusts 


tree. 

An xamination six weeks later 
showed velve inches of new _ root 
growth and at the time of transplant- 
ing, which began on September 30, just 


three months after root pruning, Slim 
Heflin said: “We found a mass of 
fiber root development, as thick as hair 
on a dog’s back and from three to five 
feet in length.” The photograph gives 
some idea of the amount of new fibrous 
root growth which developed in the 
three-month period. In preparing the 
tree for transplanting the new roots 
were combed out and were kept moist 
with wet burlap during moving. 


If the three honey locusts do well at 
the Center, probably the five remaining 
elms will be replaced finally with lo- 
custs. Rockefeller Center has gone to 
considerable trouble and a great deal of 
expense to supply a bit of Nature’s 
beauty to the most modern of man-made 
environments. We admire their choice 
of the honey locust and hope they have 
found a tree which will thrive on Fifth 
Avenue. 


And we congratulate Slim Heflin. 
He has been successful in getting trees 
to grow in some difficult places. We 
hope his locusts grow. 








Seventh Mid- 


west Tree 
Conference 


The usual strong turnout is expected 
for the popular Midwestern Shade Tree 
Conference to be held Feb. 13-14-15 in 
the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 

President Al Carlstrom will give the 
Address of Welcome at 11:00 a. m., 
Wednesday, Feb. 13, to be followed by 
Professor Roy D. Shenefelt of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin whose subject is 
“Insects as Carriers of Tree Diseases.” 
A number of other fine speakers with 
timely subjects round out a good pro- 
gram. You are warned to make reserva- 
tions early. 

PROGRAM 
Wednesday, February 13 
A. M. ¢ 
9 :00-11 :00—Registration 
11 :00-11:15—Welcome 

Alfred F. Carlstrom, President 
Midwestern Chapter, National 
Tree Conference 

11:15-12:00—‘‘Insects as 
Diseases” 

Roy D. Shenefelt, Associate Professor 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin 

Lunch 

P. M.—Rhodell Owens, Session Chairman 

1:15-2:00—‘Safety Practices in Arboricul- 
ture” 

Karl Kuemmerling Forester 
Utilities, Canton, Ohio 
2:00-2:45—“The Arborist in Community De- 

velopment” 

Robert E. Everly, Superintendent 
Glencoe Park District, Glencoe, Illinois 

2:45-3:30—“Labor Management  Relation- 
ships” 

Harold W. Glissmann, Superintendent 
of Grounds 

Father Flanagan’s 

town, Nebraska 
:30-4:30—“Tree Pests’—Symposium 
7 :00-8 :00—Meeting of Executive Committee 

Midwestern Chapter, N.S.T.C. 
% a * He 
Thursday, February 14 
A. M.—Lloyd Beal, Session Chairman 
9 :30-10:1S—“Co-Operation vs. Cut-Throat 
Operation” 

Marvin Stevens, Arborist 

Glenview, Illinois 
10:15-11:00—“High Speed Ecology and the 
Arborist” 

August P. Beilmann, Manager 
The Arboretum, Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den, Gray Summit, Missouri 

11:00-12:00—“Stump the Plant 
Panel Discussion 

Lunch 

P. M.—John Swingle, Session Chairman 

1:15-2:00—“Economic Trends Affecting Ar- 
borists” 

Oscar Borgmeier, Treasurer 
George A. Davis, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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No. 40 
TUTTLE TOOTH 
PRUNER 


Symbolic of Atkins “Silver Steel’ quality, the No. 40 Tuttle 
Tooth Pruner has extra sharp teeth for greater cutting ease 
—teeth that stay sharp longer and cut faster, not only 
because of their scientific design, but because of the top 
grade steel of which they are made! No. 40 has a kiln dried 
hardwood handle with a roomy grip to minimize fatigue. 
This saw is particularly useful, among other things, for cutting 
large limbs. It is just one member of the Atkins Pruner Saw 
Family—a saw for every pruning job, for every purse, for 
every person! Ask your dealer to show you the Atkins Pruners 
especially designed to meet your own specific pruning needs. 
And remember—only Atkins makes “Silver Steel“ products! 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


402 SOUTH ILLINOIS STREET ce INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


ATKINS 


“ATKINS ALWAYS AHEAD” 
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Bur Oak 


ntinued from Page 8 ) 


h of the Forest.”” When 
that phrase I can think 
ree, —a giant Douglasfir 
elled twenty years ago just 
east of the city limits of 
hington. It was truly a 
nding head and shoulders 
But it bowed to 


w, and came down with a 


hbors. 


rash. The echoes bounced 
th between the steep walls 

hills until it was diffi- 
e that only one tree had 
clean, straight length of 
inned a little gully, and 
completely shattered two 
or more from the stump. 


vs later I visited one of 
ttle mills, and watched 
‘fir logs being sawed into 


houses and furniture and the 


l-one other necessities that 
from the wood of this 
Named in commemoration 
botanist, David Douglas, 
worthy of the title ‘““Mon- 
attains heights that are 
in American forests, by 
f California. To anyone 
seen it growing in the 
west, the Douglasfir always 
king favorite. 


he white pine deserves the 
dmiration of every Amer- 
role it has played in the 
of this country, and for 
as a tree. But I doubt 
include it in my list of 
ept for one old-timer that 
ibove a rugged promontory 
e. The fire that burned a 
this wilderness area in 
been brought under con- 
lant patrol of the fire line 
ntained from Rock Harbor 
eastern shore of the island. 
rose sharply from the 
and wandered back over 
es and through the swamps 
2 tangled jungle of hard- 
One day I followed 
a section of the island I 
een, and near the summit 
idenly came upon this old 
ran of several centuries, 
the very few big pines yet 
the island. Its roots par- 
| an immense boulder that 
dly from the surface of 

\ big limb, broken and 
crown, presented a mute 
the gales and snows that 
the tree in past years. A 


niters. 
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Shade Tree Selection 
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This Shade Tree Selection is a rarity indeed. Nowhere is there listed an upright Dogwood. 
This rare form of Dogwood should be an invaluable item in landscaping. Its upright 
form, flower and fall color should make it a generally all-around useful piece of landscape 
material. The tree shown is 15 feet tall, four feet wide and has a four-inch caliper. 


slightly deformed trunk had enabled it 
to escape the loggers axe. From its base 
one could look out over acre upon acre 
of green forest stretching away on either 
side of the ridge to the blue waters of 
Lake Superior far in the distance. Like 
a monument it harkened back to the days 
when King Pine reigned in the Lake 
States, —a grand tree in a magnificent 
setting; a tree to be remembered always. 





The tulip poplar of Kentucky and 
Tennessee is one of my favorites. In 
its native habitat it stands proudly 
straight and tall, pale-barked and beauti- 
ful. Though towering over its forest 
companions, its clean, slender trunk, 
and long-petioled leaves that tremble in 
the slightest breeze, give it a deceitfully 


fragile appearance. Men who tamed 
the Kentucky wilderness made use of 
these graceful trees in building their 
homes. Once, in helping take down a 
dilapidated and long-deserted log cabin 
not far from famous Mammoth Cave, 
I came across a hand-hewn beam that 
stretched the full length of the cabin, — 
it must have been twenty-five feet or 
more from wall to wall, —a good twelve 
inches square, and as sound as a pre-war 
dollar. The passage of time, and the 
smoke which through the years had 
curled up from the open fireplace, had 
so blackened the exposed surfaces that it 
was impossible to tell from what kind 
of tree the beam had been fashioned. 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Basal spraying with Esteron 245. 


Control brush NOW... by 


Spraying cut stump to prevent 
resprouting. 





BASAL BARK SPRAYING! 


Winter has been established as a good time for 
basal bark treatment. This important new phase 
of maintenance work—spraying Esteron® 245 
in oil on the basal 18 inches of brush stems or 
tree trunks —makes possible a 12-month spray- 
ing schedule. Basal spraying can be done any 
month in the year. 

Esteron 245, which contains powerful low-vol- 
atility propylene glycol butyl ether esters of 
2,4,5-T, controls most woody species. The oil 
carrier penetrates the bark —the chemical reaches 
the growing tissues, where the kill is accom- 
plished. Esteron Brush Killer, a mixture 
of low-volatility propylene glycol butyl ether 
esters of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, is also highly effec- 


ESTERON 245 and 


tive. Both Esteron 245 and Esteron Brush Killer 
have been proved in actual use. Hand or power 
equipment can be used. 


Both products are useful also for spraying cut 
stumps and brush stubs to prevent resprouting. 
This, too, can be done at any time during the 
year. The complete stump is wet to the ground 
line, including all exposed bark and roots. This 
treatment makes manual cutting effective as a 
brush control measure. 


Dow has worked extensively over a period of 
many years with leading service organizations 
engaged in spraying wore with Dow 
weed, brush and grass killers. Our sales and 
technical men are available for consultation and 
assistance. Write your nearest Dow sales office. 








ESTERON BRUSH KILLER 


CONTAINING NEW LOW-VOLATILITY ESTERS 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Chemical Department + Midland, Michigan 


New York ¢ Boston e¢ Philadelphia « Atlanta « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago 
St. Lovis ¢ Houston ¢ SanFrancisco « Los Angeles ¢« Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





USE DEPENDABLE DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CHEMICALS 


WEED, BRUSH AND GRASS KILLERS ¢ INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES ¢ PLANT GROWTH REGULATORS 
GRAIN AND SOIL FUMIGANTS «© WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 


AND AGRICULTURE 


Dow <7 
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Time-tested 
protection 
fov America's » 
beautiful si 
shade E 
trees 


Two Shell insecticides 
with a proved 
control record: 


SHELL RESITOX D=25, economical to use, fast 
acting, and effective for long periods . . . Shell Resitox D-25 
controls a wide variety of destructive insects. This product 
contains 25% DDT in a highly refined aromatic petroleum 
base. It emulsifies readily in concentrations suitable for 
either conventional water-spraying or mist-blowing equip- 
ment. 


SHELL MISTONA D-12, containing a relatively 
large proportion of DDT, is ideal for covering big areas 
economically . . . by aircraft, high-velocity blowers or sim- 
ilar equipment. The special base oil permits ready atomiza- 
tion into a far-carrying, close-clinging mist that carries high 
into the trees. 





FOR DUTCH ELM DISEASE 


To prevent the spread of fungus causing the Dutch 
elm disease, control elm bark beetles with Shell 
Mistona D-12, applied just prior to leaf formation. 
After foliage has formed, spray with Shell Resitox 
D-25 to control subsequent broods. 


— 








See your local representative or write for further information. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


EASTERN DIVISION: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 
WESTERN DIVISION: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 





Les Ang * Houston © St. Louis * Chicago + Cleveland * Boston * Detroit * Newark * Atlanta 
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But when I cut into it the typical soft 
tan color and velvety texture of yellow 
poplar was unmistakable. I later learned 
that it was not at all uncommon to find 
beams of this type in the older log cabins 
of the region. 


Despite its soft wood, which serves 
many commercial industries and is a 
special delight to whittlers, it seems to 
be a strong tree. I don’t recall ever 
having seen a forest-grown tulip poplar 
broken by wind or storm. The term 
“poplar” is, of course, misleading, for 
the tree is an honored member of the 
Magnolia family. It is one of the 
largest, if not indeed the largest, of all 
deciduous tree species in America. Many 
people would join me in declaring it the 
most beautiful. 


There’s a baker’s dozen more trees 
which, for one reason or another, I like 
particularly well. But of all of these 
perhaps the most outstanding is the bur 
oak, or mossy cup oak, Quercus macro- 
carpa, of Illinois and Indiana. Here 
this tree reaches its maximum growth, 
often attaining heights in excess of one 
hundred feet. It is a valuable tree in 
forests managed for timber production, 
and is equally good as a shade tree in 
city parks or wherever it has room 
enough to develop normally. 


It is a tree that, in appearance, is old 
from the beginning. It never has the 
slender grace of youth; even as a seed- 
ling its trunk, branches and twigs are 
stout and competent. The term “‘beauti- 
ful” can be applied to most trees, —not, 
however, to the bur oak, for that ad- 
jective is much too suggestive of the 
feminine to fit this sturdy tree. The bur 
oak personifies strength, —rugged, raw- 
boned, masculine strength like that, for 
example, possessed by Abe Lincoln. Its 
thick, horny bark; its massive branches 
that never grow straight but constantly 
jut out at unexpected angles from knob- 
by, powerful elbows; its short rigid 
twigs, —all bespeak toughness of fiber 
in which there is little of beauty or sym- 
metry. It is a handsome tree during 
the summer, but then the foliage con- 
ceals much of the true character of the 
bur’oak; in the winter it stands revealed 
as a gnarled and powerful fighter, ready 
for any battle that Nature can devise. 


Though it is classed as a wet, bottom- 
land tree by preference, bur oak will 
grow very well in dry sites. It can take 
a terrific amount of abuse and still sur- 
vive. It can live under conditions that 
barely permit existence, and if those con- 
ditions are bettered, even after the tree 
is long past maturity, it will respond 
with an amazingly vigorous growth. 








A few months ago a large bur oak, 
that stood in a heavily used city park, 
was destroyed by a violent windstorm. 
In sawing the trunk into lengths that 
could be handled, it was noted that the 
annual rings were extremely narrow 
from the heart outwards about two- 
thirds of the distance to the bark. From 
this point on the distance between rings 
was much greater. Count of the annual 
rings revealed the tree to be 290 years 
of age, and the time at which the in- 
creased growth rate began was found to 
be about the year 1878. Apparently, 
at this time, environmental conditions 
had improved, perhaps through stabili- 
aztion of the soil moisture content, or 
possibly because nearby competitive tree 
growth was removed, —and the tree 
responded with new life and vigor. 

Few trees are able to withstand the 
soil compaction that occurs in a heavily 
used picnic grove, —the bur oak can to 
a remarkable degree. Nor is it easily 
susceptible to the smoke and gases of 
city conditions. Even to the dreaded 
oak wilt it seems to be more resistant 
than are most of the other native oaks. 
It has very few serious insect pests. All 
in all, it is a splendid tree. The person 
who coined the phrase, “Sturdy as an 
oak,” could well have had in mind the 
bur oak. 


No Billboards On 
Los Angeles Freeways 








The City of Los Angeles has an exten- 
sive freeway construction program, with 
165 miles planned for the next 20 years, 
and 42 miles already completed or under 
construction. Because of the enormous 
amount of automotive driving in Los An- 
geles, locations in view of the freeways are 
naturally prized for outdoor advertising. 
After the refusal of a request to cut down 
a tree which blocked. the view of a bill- 
board from a parkway, vandals secretly cut 
down the tree, and later several other trees. 
As a result of the agitation which followed, 
the state authorities refused to do any land- 
scaping along new freeways unless local 
legislation prohibited billboards along the 
rights of way, and the City of Los Angeles 
adopted a series of controls over signs along 
freeways. 


Under the new ordinance, if any sign 
would be located within 500 feet of the well- 
traveled road or freeway, the application to 
build such a sign would be referred to 
two city agencies. If the Board of Build- 
ings and Safety Commissioners determines 
that the advertisement would be main- 
tained primarily to be viewed from the 
freeway, the permit would be denied. If 
not, the application is also referred to the 
Board of Traffic and Engineering Commis- 
sioners to see if the sign would be a haz- 
ard to the operation of vehicles on the 
freeway. Existing signs which are similarly 
located are required to go through the same 
procedure within three years. Various ex- 
ceptions are made for small business signs, 
which advertise businesses located on the 
premises. 








LIGHTWEIGHT 
9 HP DISSTON 
INTERMEDIATE 


CHAIN SAW 
that handles any woodcutting job ! 





Here’s the power chain saw you’ve been waiting for—the new 
9 hp, 2 cylinder Disston Intermediate Chain Saw, the DA-211. 
Powerful enough to handle any woodcutting job—yet its 
balanced light weight makes it easy to heft. It will give you 
many years of satisfying, trouble-free cutting power. 


ALL-AROUND TOOL! The Disston Intermediate is perfect for 
right-of-way and line clearance, cuts mine props and bridge 
timbers with ease, has hundreds of uses in shipyards and on 
railroads, as well as for general plant maintenance. 


LABOR-SAVING? And how! Time-saving, too. The DA-211 
can do in a few minutes the work of an hour’s manual sawing. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


* Perfect balance—no vibration * Auto- Please send me information on the once tiat ers 
matic clutch * Automatic chain oiler ° 9 hp DA-211 Disston Intermediate Chain Saw. 

Dependable float-feed carburetor * Sim- 
plified, positive controls * Self-rewinding 


LOOK AT THESE GREAT FEATURES... Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. (Adv. Dept.) 


2 cylinder, 9 hp Mercury gasoline engine 





starter * Rugged magnesium castings ° Street. 
Available with "L" or "C" chain * 2' to 7 

(incl.) new narrow-profile slotted rails ° City 
Transmission swivels to any position 

can be easily removed 
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Trees and Wires 


stinued from Page 9) 


wires I times two or more such 
trees | in front of a 50-foot lot. 
The tion exists in rural areas. 
Few peop ve any thought to the ulti- 
mate s | shape of a tree when 
they 

Why d ople do these things? The 
answ sy; they don’t know any 
better. At best the average person is 


familiar only a few trees and these 
are nati which grow into forest 
giants. he tree planter goes to a 
nurse iy his trees, he probably 
will insis fast-growing kinds. The 
nurseryn order to satisfy the cus- 
tomer fo time being, will often sell 
trees wl vill be unsatisfactory in the 
location ire to be planted in years 
to come 

It do occur to the would-be 
plante1 ice the trees inside the 
sidewal though there is more 
room the r them to grow. He puts 
them between the sidewalk and the 
curb, directly under overhead lines, be- 
cause where he has seen street 
trees 

I do 1 vant to give the impression 
that nothing is being done to correct 
our tree n kes of the past. Many of 
our larg ies and some small com- 
munitie excellent shade tree de- 
partme vith good men in charge who 
have vis nd are doing a remarkable 
job. Th me can be said of highway 
landscap hitects and others. Here 
in the ¢ Rochester, real pioneering 
has beet in selecting and planting 
street tre vhich when mature are of 
size and permitting multiple use 
of stre¢ ith a minimum amount of 
tree interference. Barney Slavin, who 
is now | Superintendent of Roch- 
ester Pa fter 54 vears of service to 
his job vears ahead of most of us 
in re hat better forms of proven 
tree species were needed for specific uses. 
His constant search for and propagation 
of these resulted in the desirable 
fastigiate yramidal and_ columnar 
clones Norway maple, sugar 
maple al ther maple species which 
have p! f value on Rochester’s city 
streets 

Clevela Ohio, is another city with 
a street program of functional and 
moder trend. Edward H. Scan- 
lon, Con sioner of Shade Trees, City 
of Cl is an advocate of small, 
globe fastigiate and columnar 
type rather than arboreal giants 
on cit He is pioneering in the 
testing y small tree species for 
street which previously have 
not beer dered for this use. 


~~ 
(CCA... 





There are many situations involving trees and wires where this splendid form of upright 
Sugar maple could be used both in a functional as well as aesthetic capacity. In street light 
installations very effective correlation of lights and trees can be effected thru the use of 
forms such as this, the umbrella Ginkgo shown on page nine, as well as other functional trees. 


These examples will show that some 
effort is being made to alleviate the 
increasingly difficult street tree problem 
of which the overhead wire and tree 
conflict is a part. But until much more 
is done than is being done, we will have, 
in the future as in the past, numerous 
large, misplaced trees to contend with 
in the maintenance of overhead lines. 
It is only in the large cities and a rela- 
tively few communities where the gov- 
erning body controls the street trees. 
In most small cities and towns the prop- 
erty owner plants what he wishes and 
where he wishes. 


The facts seem to indicate a greater 
tree and wire problem in the future 
than in the past. At least the problem 
probably will become greater before it 
decreases. As long as we have over- 
head wires -there will be lots of trees 


to trim. The arborist or tree expert 


company engaged in line clearance has 
good prospects that his services will be 
needed in the future. 


I am told that there is little prospect 
of all power and telephone lines being 
placed underground. It is not eco- 
nomical or practical to do so. If this 
was done, it would not eliminate tree 
damage. The necessary excavating 
would cause much root injury which, in 
some cases, would be more detrimental 
to the trees than the trimming now 
being done. 

Some people say, let the utility com- 
pany construct their lines so there is no 
interference with trees. Such an atti- 
tude indicates little understanding of 
the problem. Good engineering on con- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Midwest Conference 
(Continued from Page 14) 


2:00-2:45—““Modern Practices 
Work” 


J. C. Carter, Plant Pathologist 
Illinois Natural History Survey, Urbana, 
Illinois 
2:45-4:15—Business Session 
7:00—Banquet, Entertainment, Dancing 
Toastmaster, Forrest C. Strong 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan 


in Tree 


tt vs oo z 
= ms nt a 


Friday, February 15 
A.M.—Larry C. Wachtel, Session Chairman 
9 00-9 :45—“Wetwood Diseases of Elm and 

Poplar” 

Carl E. Seliskar, Assistant Professor 
Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, 
Colorado 

9 :45-10:30—“See Both the 
Trees” 

J. Nelson Spaeth, Head, Dept. of Forestry 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
10:30-11:15—“Chemotherapy Against Oak 
Wilt” 

Paul Hoffman 
Illinois Natural History Survey, Urbana, 
Illinois 

11:15-12:45—Plant Clinic 
Adjournment 


Special Program for Ladies Thursday 


Forest and the 
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FERTILIZE TREES 


Cur costs, save time, do better-work. Use elec- 
trical tools on every job beyond the reach of 
highline power. With electric hedge trimmers, 
grass clippers, saws, drills, hammers, spades, 
tampers and other electrical equipment, one 
man can do the work of several. You can have 
electricity available anywhere with Onan Port- 
able Electric Plants. Mounted on dollies, Onan 
Electric Plants can be wheeled right to the job. 
Plenty of plug-in electric power is instantly 
available. Many lightweight A.C. and D.C. 


models—, 400 to 5,000 watts. 





nan 


PRODUCTS 


FOR EFFECTIVE CONTROL OF 


SPRAY with STANDARD 


DORMANT SPRAY OIL NO.1 


(formerly DENDROL) 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


MOVE TRE 


Wak Coupon Today! 


Special folder describes all Onan 
lightweight portable plants. 






Model 102 AH-115M ES 


| D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 
| 7504 University Ave., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
| Send FREE FOLDER on Portable Plants. 
| 
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CITY STATE 








SCALE INSECTS 


By destroying the over-wintering forms of these pests, dormant spraying 
eliminates the possibility of scale build-up. For over 25 years Midwest 
arborists have relied upon Stanparp Dormant Spray Oil No. 1 for safe and 
effective scale insect control. Mixes instantly with water, forms milky emul- 







ry 


sion. Potent! Has 98.2% active petroleum ingre 





















STANDARD Elm Spray. Prevents infection 
of healthy trees by controlling insect car- 
rier of Dutch elm disease and elm phloem 
necrosis. Based on USDA recommended 
formulation. Also used wherever a DDT 
emulsion is required for control of other 
shade tree insects. 

STANDARD S$ E Concentrate 
(formerly VerpoL). Safest summer spray 
oil available. Use alone for red spiders, 
white flies and certain scales; with nicotine 
for other sucking insects; with lead arse- 
nate for certain leaf-eating caterpillars and 
worms. 


STANDARD 25% DDT Concentrate. Gives 
effective out-of-doors control of flies 





| STANDARD O 


Patronize the Advertisers. 





dients. 


and mosquitoes. Also recommended for 
general shade tree insect control. 
STANDARD Crabgrass Spray. Kills out ex- 
isting crabgrass growth, prevents seeding. 
Leaves wanted grasses unharmed. 
STANDARD Garden Spray. A concentrated 
insecticide for fast, thorough killing of 
most important pests, yet e for plants, 
flowers, shrubs and ornamentals. 
STANDARD Garden Dust. An insecticide 
and fungicide, controls most chewing and 
sucking insects as well as garden diseases. 
STANDARD 2,4-D Weed Killer No. 4. Rids 
lawns of dandelions and other broad-leaf 
weeds, does not harm grasses. 


Write for literature on these and other Standard sprays for use 
against fruit, berry, agricultural and household pests. Please men- 
tion your particular problem. Write: 


iL COMPANY (Indiana) 


910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Mention TREES 
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“TELEPHONE” TREE PRUNERS 
The very finest of tree pruners! Virtually un- 
breakable heads, selected spruce poles with 
positive locking, seamless aluminum joints. 
Simple, powerful action. No. 11-18, 1” capac- 
ity, $16.00. No, 12-18, complete pruner 1%” 
copacity, with 18 foot pole, $24.00. Extension 
sections available. 


| POLE PRUNING SAW 
I No. 20 SAW HEAD 
f Head only $4.00 
R with 18 ft. pole $15.85 
16” needle-tooth saw blade fits in 3 


N different positions. Extra large hook 
A for pulling out loose branches. Paint 
brush holder. 





LOPPING SHEARS 


6 models to choose from. Cut up to 2” 
branches with ease. 


NEW, FINEST EVER 
PRUNING SAWS 
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A new Seymour Smith development — the 
fastest, easiest cutters on the market. Com- 
plete line of 6 models covering all require- 


ments up to chain saw work. 

FREE. Send for full descriptive matter and 
— prices on all Seymour Smith prod- 
ucts for professional pruning and tree care. 
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SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 
22202 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 
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Trees and Wires 


(Continued from Page 20) 


struction and location of lines on the 
part of utilities has done a great deal 
to reduce the amount of tree trimming 
necessary. Perhaps utilities can go 
farther in protecting fine trees by fur- 
ther improving construction, but there 
is no possibility of eliminating line and 
tree interference. Too often when you 
go around Mrs. Smith’s oak, you will 
head straight into Mrs. Jones’ maple. 


Just because a problem is big and dif- 
ficult is no reason why we should do 
nothing about it. That alone is a good 
reason for working on it. It is my opin- 
ion that as long as we have overhead 
lines we will have millions of trees to 
trim, but I also think some things can 
be done which will lighten the tree 
trimming load for public utilities, bene- 
fit the trees and please the tree-owning 
public. 

It seems silly to continue year after 
year to plant large trees directly under 
wires and then cut the tops out of them. 
There is need for a great deal of public 
education. When John Doakes plants 
trees along his streets where telephone 
and electric lines run overhead, he might 
plant hawthorns, flowering crabs, golden 
rain tree, small and upright types of 
maple, hornbeam, low growing globe- 


headed varieties of elm, linden and 
locust, Katsura-tree, black olive, 
bottlebrush tree, and other small, low- 
growing trees, depending on the part of 
country he lives in, rather than soft 
maples, catalpa, spreading elms, giant 
oaks, and that bad offender in the 
south, Casuarina. Maybe, if his house 
sets back from the street far enough so 
that he has room for larger trees in 
front, he would plant them inside the 
walk and not right under the lines pro- 
vided the advantages were pointed out 
to him. Mrs. Doakes, through her gar- 
den club, might become a_ veritable 
broadcasting station on good trees and 
where to plant them if she had a little 
coaching. 


Who should be more interested in 
promoting this kind of public education 
than the utility companies with over- 
head lines? I can think of no one and 
it would appear that they could do 
something in this field at a minimum 
expense. Each month the utility com- 
pany bills its customers. A series of tree 
leaflets included with these bills is one 
suggestion. Kinds of trees which can 
be grown in the vicinity of wires with 
a minimum amount of trimming, trees 
which should not be planted near wires, 
trees to plant directly under wires of 
given heights, planting distances and 
planting locations with respect to wires 





Cut Shade Tree Spraying Time 


with an 


AERO-MIST 
L-80 


SPRAYER 


This fast, easy-to-operate mist 
sprayer is unequaled for best re- 
sults in shade tree spraying pro- 
grams. The versatile Lawrence 
L-80 handles all formulations . 






.. gets at all leaf- 


eating insects and fungus infections . . . thoroughly 
covers the highest trees with penetrating mist spray 
. provides lowest operating costs in labor and 


materials. 


COMPARE THESE FEATURES 


High pressure pump . . 


rotation . 
pounds . 


. mechanical agitation .. . 
42 H.P. water-cooled engine with clutch . 
. . finger-tip control . . 
. . 8,000 c.f.m. at 150 m.p.h. 


‘» soo° 
. weighs only 1400 


LAWRENCE AERO-MIST SPRAYER CORP. 


3 BANK ROW 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
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are subjects which might well be cov- 
ered in such a series of leaflets. No one 
series could be used throughout the READY FOR SPRING SEASON 
try because the trees which will 
crow in different arcas are diferent. In | BEAN POWER SPRAYERS-PRATT’S SPRAY OILS 


a ee McCulloch Chain Saws, Pruning Tools, Fanno Saws, 
Nursery Tools, Mann & Sager Axes, Seymour-Smith 
Pruning Tools and Saws, Lag Hooks, Cable and 
Screw-Rods, Plymouth and New Bedford Rope, etc. 


one area would not be suitable for 
another area served by the same com- 
' pany. 

Some utility companies publish small 
nararines for promotion and oobi | FRUIT GROWERS OF CHESTER COUNTY, INC. 
relations purposes. Well written, in- 
teresting and illustrated tree articles in West Chester, Pa. 
these would seem to have good possi- 











bilities of disseminating tree informa- 
tion to the public. 

I believe that city officials, subdivid- 
ers, city planners, landscape architects 
and other groups could be interested 
and would cooperate in a program of 
public education on shade trees. Com- 
munities would be improved in appear- 
ance due to having better trees and 
fewer misplaced trees of undesirable 
types. If such a program was carried 
to fruition, utility companies with over- 
head lines should save themselves mon- 
ey and be able to give better service. 


In conclusion there is one other 
thought I would like to present. A 
great many utility companies contract 
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their line core nag hap apern = Nothing “a eer x ee hc gong — 
service companies. Is work ordinarily ra-chromed, Fasi-rile in three basic 
goes to the lowest bidder provided he False sizes which with minor variations fit all makes 
is an acceptable contractor. Competi- About of chain saws and any size bar. 


tion sometimes forces the price down @ There's nothing false about these teeth. They 


a be py weet a piel Th ese are ‘‘natural-born"’ cutters, known among chain 
’ - 2 re 

job which he bid at too low a figure, Teeth! saw users te be speedy, a trouble-free 
will cut all the corners possible and the performers in all kinds of timber. 


result will be poor workmanship. If 
you believe that good line clearance 
pays off in better public relations and 
in fewer interruptions of service, then 


@ No chain saw tooth ever has had so excel- 
lent a reputation for all-around cutting efficiency, for built-in endurance, 
for quick, easy filing by the operator. Guaranteed, patented, approved 

“1: : . . , in the woods, Fast-File Tooth makes Oregon Chipper Chain the most 
be willing to pay a fair price for it and pee ; wey Deter ee re 
J insist on quality workmanship. lesirable rep acement chain for your saw. der it rom your dealer or 
en fill in and mail the coupon below. Your chain saw efficiency curve will 
go up when you've installed an Oregon Chipper Chain. 





Hiway Short Course The Oregon Chipper Chain is fully protected by U. S. Pat No. 

This year the Eleventh Annual Short wae i ee ee at ae aes ae a 
Course on Roadside Development, spon- 
sored jointly by the Ohio State Univer- 
sity and the Ohio Department of High- 
ways, will be held in Columbus, Ohio, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, April 2 
and 3, 1952. An inspection trip into 
the Painesville nursery area follows on 
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Friday and Saturday, April 4 and 5, 8816 S. E. 17th Ave., Portland 2, Ore. 

1952. ] Without obligation to me, please send me cost, details, nearest dealer's name for Oregon Chipper Chain, t 

The conference covers the latest sub- Deiat Ser Lengti 

jects in Roadside Development, present- ! 

ing topics of interest to engineers, land- me 

scape architects, garden clubs, the lay } Address City, Stote 1 
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public and teaching personnel. 
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fewer spr ifter ‘““Ammate” is used 
than wh are girdled or chopped 
down. advantage of the use 
of “Ar instead of some other 
chemical that ‘“‘Ammate” is non- 
toxic t nals and humans, Mr. 
Peevy 

The experiment station’s tests with 
“‘Ammate tarted in October, 1944, 
and invol ise of various quantities, 
at different seasons, and in different 
forms, “and compared with sodium 


arsenite, 2, 4-D, Diesel fuel oil, and 


other poisor On the basis of these 
tests, ‘Ammate’ is recommended as the 
most effective of the chemicals studied 
thus far for killing blackjack oak and 
many other upland hardwood species. 
Howeve! dium arsenite works better 
than ‘Ammate’ on bitter pecan (water 
hickory ) other bottomland- hard- 
woods.” 

Two D ent Methods Recom- 
mended Che leaflet describes, with 
illustratior the two recommended 
methods of putting ‘“Ammate” to work 
to kill tre he first is by placing the 
“Ammate rystals in so-called cups, 
which ‘are illy big notches in the tree. 

“A cuy Mir. Peevy said, “is made 
by making two downward axe strokes, 
one above the other, and prying out the 
chip. Fo results, cups should be 
as neal round as possible—on the 
main roots if these show. Cups may 
also be two or three feet up the 
trunk, bi the tree top dies more 
slowly than with the low cups, and 
sprouting eater.” 

In cle land for pasture, or for 
timber st improvement, Mr. Peevy 
recommer! that the cup method be 
used, and e of one level tablespoon- 
ful of ““Ammate”’ crystals be placed in 
each cut He said that two cups are 
enough es that measure up to six 
inches neter at breast héight. If 
the tree er, then an additional cup 
should for every two-inch in- 
crease i eter about six inches. This 
treatme! recommended for blackjack 
oak, sweet blackgum, elm, bay, wil- 
low, red « post oak, willow oak, per- 
simmor small hickory. For large 
hicko1 and white oak, a double 
dose is mmended. While winter is 
the best t for using ““Ammate’”’ in this 
manner, Mr. Peevy said that it is “‘effec- 
tive du ny season.” 

lr; Should Stand At Least One 
Year. W one desires to do timber 
stand im] ment work where moder- 
ate sj s permissable, ‘““Ammate”’ 
in solut vy be used in so-called frills, 
which all the way around the 
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MIST SPRAYERS 


Users everywhere praise the per- 
formance of Farquhar Iron Age 
Mist Sprayers on golf courses, 
parks, playgrounds, swimming 
pools, tourist courts, picnic 
grounds, and other places where 
insect pests are a problem. 

Here are the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Farquhar Iron Age 
Model 125: 22 hp, 4 cylinder Wis- 
consin engine drives sturdy cast 
aluminum axial flow fan at 87% 
efficiency, delivering 6,000 to 
11,000 cubic feet of air per minute 
at 90 to 125 mph. New, efficient 
spray jets meter exactly the right 
amount of mix, either oil or water, 
to center of high. velocity air 
stream, insuring complete misting 
of concentrate. Spray jets can be 
changed quickly to alter droplet 
size. Turret rotates 360° for full 
control of air blast. 125 gallon 
tanks are available with trailer or 
skid mounting. Comfortable 


spring seat for operator. 

Find out now how Farquhar 
Iron Age Mist Sprayers can make 
your pest control program far 
more effective at less cost. 
Write A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY, 
2622 Duke St., York, Penna. 
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tree trunk. “A frill is made by hacking 
through the bark completely around the 
tree with overlapping downward axe 
strokes made at easy chopping height,” 
Mr. Peevy said. His recommended pro- 
cedure for blackjack oak, red oak, and 
willow oak is as follows: 


“Mix not less than two pounds 
(19.3% solution) and preferably four 
pounds (32.4% solution) ‘Ammate’ in 
each gallon of water. Add one table- 
spoonful of red dye to each five gallons 
of solution for coloring... Pour into 
freshly cut frill, saturating the frill 
without wasting solution.” He said that 
this method has proved effective in win- 
ter, spring, and summer. 


The Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion found that the tree absorbs the 
‘“Ammate” solution almost immediately. 
Crystals begin to be absorbed within 24 
to 36 hours. Since the poison works for 
a year or more, it is recommended that 
the tree be left standing at least that 
long. 


It is interesting to note that the experi- 
ments showed it is easier and costs less 
per acre to kill large trees than sprouts. 

Users of ‘““Ammate” are cautioned to 
clean their spray guns promptly and 
thoroughly after each use, as it is cor- 
rosive. Care also should be taken lest 
“Ammate”’ spill or spray onto desirable 
plants. 

As for other southern trees which have 
not been tested at the New Orleans sta- 
tion, and trees in other regions, the 
bulletin recommends that “the dosage 
and method of application should be 
tested on a small area.” 

24. L. E. Chaiken of the Coastal 
Plain Branch, Southeastern Forest Exp. 
Sta., Charleston, $. Carolina, reports on 
the chemical control of inferior species 
in the management of Loblolly pine. 
Jour. of Forestry 49: 695-697, 1951. 
The report includes the use of 3 chemi- 
cals, namely 2,4-D, 2,4,5-T, and Am- 
mate. The results are: 

1. Foliage sprays 0.25% emulsion of 
2,4,5-T ester (acid equivalent by 
weight) ; that is 2500 parts per million, 
cost of 6c per gal. and from 60 to 100 
gal. are needed per acre; cost $3 to $6 
per acre. ‘To this must be added cost 
of cutting brush and spraying. Since 
foliage spraying requires heavy and ex- 
pensive equipment and the preliminary 
preparation it does not seem like a very 
practical method. 

2. The cut surface method: Another 
way to apply chemicals is to introduce 
them into the stems through some sort 
of cut, such as notches, frills, or stumps. 
Since this is a selective method—indi- 
vidual trees are treated—it can be done 
without injury to surrounding pine re- 
production. 
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Small trees—below 3 or 4 inches 
d.b.h.—may be cut down and “Ammate”’ 
crystals placed on the top of the stump. 
Instead of using “Ammate” we might 
spray the top and sides of the stump 
with 3 per cent 2,4,5-T in a kerosene 
or diesel oil carrier. We have had prac- 
tically no resprouting of any local species 
from sprayed stumps. Even lower con- 
centrations, down to 1% will give fair 
control for some species. ‘The chemical 
cost, using “Ammate’’, is about % to | 
cent per small stump. Spraying with 
2,4,5-T costs about %4 to % cent per 
stump of 3- or 4-inch trees. 

“Ammate” in water solution or 
2,4,5-T as an emulsion ‘gives excellent 
control for most species when poured 
into single-back girdles or frills. This 
method is cheaper than notching, for a 
little chemical does a lot of work. It is 
even cheaper than stump spraying be- 
cause water can be used as a carrier in- 
stead of the more costly kerosene. Using 
a 1% 2,4,5-T emulsion, the chemical 
cost of frill applications is from % to 1 
cent per 10-inch tree. We have had 
excellent results, for some species, with 
even lower concentrations of 2,4,5-T— 
as low as 0.5%, acid equivalent, in 
frills—with correspondingly lower costs. 
To find a low-cost, all-purpose, all- 
species tree killer, we are presently test- 
ing mixtures of 2,4,5-T with “Ammate”’ 
in low concentrations. 

Holes, blazes, incisions, and other cut 
surfaces have been tried, but we have 
not pursued any of these far enough for 
this report. It seems reasonable that any 
method would work that introduces a 
sufficient quantity of the toxic material 
into the conducting tissues of the tree. 

3. The basal spray method: Still 
another way to get a chemical into the 
tree—a way that promises to be even 
cheaper than the others—is to spray it 
on the bark. This method offers real 
savings in labor costs. However, it is 
necessary to strike a neat balance with 
the chemical, for high concentrations or 
excessive dosages could well run into 
prohibitive costs. 

Basal sprays (variously called bark, 
stem, trunk, or dormant sprays) consist 
simply of spraying a band of bark at 
the base of the tree. Our studies of 
this method are not yet complete, but 
an effective treatment seems to be 2 or 
3 per cent 2,4,5-T in oil, on a 2-foot 
wide band circling the tree. Research 
is underway to test the use of water 
carriers with added oil penetrants; this 
could further reduce the cost of treat- 
ment. 

Trees that are basal-sprayed during 
the dormant season (when it is easy to 
do) usually leaf out in the spring. Some 
species, such as ironwood, myrtle, and 
gallberry die soon thereafter; others 
such as sweetgum and hickory, die slow- 
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WAGE WAR 
ON SHADE TREE 
DISEASES 


CONTROL 


BLACK WALNUT LEAF SPOT - RED OAK TWIG BLIGHT - 
ENGLISH HAWTHORN LEAF BLIGHT - 


HICKORY ANTHRACNOSE - OAK ANTHRACNOSE - 
SYCAMORE ANTHRACNOSE - RHODODENDRON 
AND MOUNTAIN LAUREL LEAF SPOT 


« Puratized 
AGRI SPRAY 


Pet, Me. 2,423,262 





For far too long shade tree diseases have run 
their devastating course unchecked. Today, 
after years of scientific research PURA- 
TIZED AGRICULTURAL SPRAY brings 
them under control. Long and thorough 
field tests have proved its effectiveness in 
preventing parasitic foliage disease of trees 
and shrubs. Assure the health and beauty 
of your trees with this new, scientific 
PURATIZED way of disease control. 


Puratized Agricultural Spray 
Assures 

e A LOW-COST SPRAY PROGRAM 

e INSTANT WATER SOLUBILITY— 


cannot clog spray nozzles 
e NO INJURY TO THE TREE 
e NO VISIBLE DEPOSIT 


e EASY 2-IN-1 SPRAY PROGRAM— 
can be applied with i ticid 





For Fruit Trees . . . Use PURATIZED 
AGRICULTURAL SPRAY to control scab 
and black rot or frogeye leaf spot on apple 
trees; scab and fire blight on pear trees; 
brown rot blossom blight on cherry trees; 
brown rot blossom blight and leaf curl on 
peach trees. 





Distributed by: 


Niagara Chemical Division 


Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corporation 


Middleport, New York 


General Chemical Division 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
40 Rector Street, New York City 


For further details consult your local 
dealer or write directly to: 


Gallowhur Chemical 
Corporation 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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ly. Spraying may be done at any time 
of the year. 

This method can best be used only 
on trees of 4-inch d.b.h. and smaller. 

25. Frank Smith of the Forestry De- 
partment, Ala. Agric. Exp. Sta., de- 
scribes a tool for applying Ammate crys- 
tals. Jour. of Forestry 49: 735. 1951. 
(A diagram of the tool is given. 

Essentially, the tool consists of a cyl- 
indrical chamber in which a tablespoon- 
ful of crystals is picked up and a plunger 
by which the crystals are pushed from 
the chamber into a previously chopped 
cup in the tree to be poisoned. The 
operator fills the chamber by ramming 
it into a bucket of crystals. He applies 
poison to the trees by depressing the 
plunger while holding the open end of 
the chamber directly in the chopped 
cup. 

Ammate crystals tend to cohere when 
compressed, and they form a firm core 
in the chamber of the tool. The core 
can be broken and the crystals spread in 
the cup if the tool is slowly withdrawn 
while the plunger is being depressed. 

On the Fayette Forest, a three-man 
crew has proved efficient. One man 
with the tool and a 10-quart bucket of 
Ammate crystals follows two axemen 
who chop cups in the trees to be poi- 
soned. The original handle of the 
bucket was replaced with a wire handle 
which extends about 2 feet above the 
bucket’s rim. This change eliminates 
the necessity of stooping over to pick 
up the bucket and permits the operator 
to remain erect. The galvanized bottom 
of the bucket is reinforced with a 34-inch 
wooden disk, which fits snugly and pre- 
vents the bottom from being knocked out 
by the repeated jabs of the tool as it is 
loaded. 

26. Poisoning of Bottomland Hard- 
woods by Louis C. Maisenhelder. Cir- 
cular 139, Agric. Exp. Station, Mis- 
sissippi State College, State College, 
Mississippi. pp. 1-7. March, 1948. 

27. Peevy, Fred A. (Southern Forest 
Exp. Sta.). New Poisons for Undesir- 
able Hardwoods. Journal of Forestry 
49 (6): 450. 1951. 

Eight formulations of 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T (4% acid equivalent, in Diesel 
fuel) were used for deadening blackjack 
oaks 2 to 10 inches d.b.h. in central 
Lousiana in May, 1950. Following are 
results in Sept. 1950 for the five methods 
of application that were compared with 
standard Ammate treatments: 

Notches (cups) at base.——Isopropyl 
ester of 2,4-D killed 92% of the tree 
crowns without basal sprouting. Butyl 
ester of 2,4-D killed 82% and Ammate 
100% of the crowns, but wtih both 


chemicals 10% of the trees sprouted 
from the base. 
Frills—All_ new chemicals except 
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receives hromosome for Red and one 
for Whit since neither one is dominant 
each one of the off-spring has the appearance 
of pink 

(3) When the gametes from these indi- 
viduals are formed and they cross to form 


the third generation we find that again by 
the laws of chance the union of these gam- 
etes form individuals so that one has two 
Red factors and is a red individual, one of 
them has two White factors and is a white 
individual, and that two of them still appear 
pink as a result of the fact that they con- 
tain one Red and one White factor. 


(4) Remembering that this is merely an 
example of how color works in the flowers 
of the Four o’clock, from which this illustra- 


tion is taken, let us assume that a similar 
factor might cause fall coloration of trees 
and here we see a range of coloration from 
green to red to brown in this row of red 
oak trees photographed on the Rutgers Cam- 
pus. 

(5) Now looking at factors for height 
lei us take the story as it works in peas 
and assume that it holds true for cedar 
trees since we are at a tree meeting. Two 
factors for Tall here give us a true blooded 
tall cedar and two factors for Short give us 
a true blooded short cedar. 

(6) In the second generation (remember- 
ing how the gametes carried one-half of the 
chromosomes from each parent) we _ see 
that by the cross of these gametes each of 
the off-spring has one chromosome from 
each of its parents. We see also in this 


picture that all of the off-spring are not 


medium in height .but actually all of them 


are tall cedars. This demonstrates the fact 
that the Tal! chromosome is dominant over 
the Short 

(7) Now in the third generation (remem- 
bering the laws of chance giving us equal 


distribution of the 
that one indivy 
is a 


factor) we again find 


idual has two Tall factors and 
looded tall cedar; one has two 


true 
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Short factors and is a true blooded short 
cedar; and the other two appear to be 
tall even though each has one Short chromo- 
some. Again the Tall is dominant over the 
Short. 

(8) And here we find two specimens which 
I am sure you all recognize, (Spence Davis 
on the left and Edgar Rex on the right) 
which may be a good example of how this 
works. The specimen on the left is extreme- 
ly tall and extremely thin and if this were 
a tree no amount of fertilizer would make it 
a fuller or fatter tree. While the one on 
the right even though put on a limited nu- 
tritional diet would still remain rather 
large but not tall. If these were in a row 
of city trees you can see that fertilizing the 
thinner one would not put it in the physical 
form of the fatter. one. 

(9) Again, we took at some red oak 
trees on the Rutgers Campus and see on the 
left a tall, spindle-shaped tree and on the 
right a short stocky one. (Incidentally, they 
also show the color factor which we previ- 
ously described.) 

(10) And here looking at two specimens 
of pin oaks which have lost their leaves we 
see that the conformation of branching of 
two adjacent trees is definitely different in 
entirely different appearance of the trees. 
Vegetative propagation from the tree on 
the left would yield all trees with a down- 
ward branching habit in comparison with 
the upswing of the branches on the right, 
whereas collection of acorns from either of 
these specimens would result in quite a 
heterogenious nature of types of branching 
habits. 

(11) Now if we look at a leaf disease as 
it might theoretically be applied to anthrac- 
nose of sycamores we find two factors for 
Disease giving us an anthracnose tree while 
two factors Healthy yield a healthy specimen 
growing side by side. 

(12) If we further assume that in syca- 
more anthracnose the Disease chromosome 
or gene is dominant over the Heatlhy chrom- 
osome we find all four off-spring have an- 
thracnose in the second generation. 

(13) And finally in the third generation 
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necessary. Pratt’s DDT Sprays—Specially formulated for the safety and 
effectiveness demanded in shade tree work. 

Get Pratt’s Sprays from your Distributor. Write for bulletins ‘‘Pratt’s 
Oil Sprays’’ also ‘‘Pratt’s Sprays for Mist Blowers and Hydraulic 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY, HACKENSACK, N. J. 





we see a story similar to that on the tall 
cedars namely that three of the four off- 
spring have Disease although only one of 
them has both chromosomes for Disease 
while the other two have one Healthy 
chromosome which is dominated by the 
Disease chromosome. The only clean off- 
spring is the one with both Healthy chromo- 
somes. 

(14) I do not intend by this photograph 
to indicate that baldness in man is a disease, 
but here we find Dr. Joffe and Mr. Van 
Ingham of the College of Agriculture and 
with a, shall we say, slight difference in 
age. Yet Dr. Joffe has a good head of 
hair while Van is slightly on the bare side. 
Despite the converse advertising in maga- 
zines, no treatment would have perpetuated 
the hair on Van. 

(15) But getting back to trees we again 
look at two specimens of red oak the same 
age. And yet we see the specimen on the 
left has a good cover of foliage in the fall 
while the one on the right is bare. Shall we 
say more? 

(16) And now if we remember back to 
the summer of 1950 we recall that through 
most of northern New Jersey we had a 
condition of the American beech tree which 
we called “Mottle” to cover the fact that 
it was some physiological trouble which we 
did not understand. I was in the field with 
quite a number of you men and we always 
saw the same picture. In the same locality 
we would find beech trees that were severely 
“Mottled” and some which had good leaves. 
Here we see a specimen of beech with severe 
“Mottle” and early fall defoliation of the 
tips. 

(17) While on an adjacent tree (without 
doubt having a different genetical make-up) 
we see a specimen with good green foliage 
and the top leaves still retained even though 
late in the fall. Perhaps much of the “why” 
in the question raised by so many that some 
had “Mottle” and some did not could be 
answered by this story of heredity. 

(18) Since most of the heredity studies 
have been made with crops other than 
shade trees the next few slides will be of 
necessity of other crops although I have 
attempted to at least take them in the field 
of ornamentals. Here we see the same 
species of turf but one plot is a propagated 
mutant (variant) of the other. The plot 
on the right is badly diseased while the one 
on the left is relatively free from disease. 
You have no doubt seen another example of 
this advertised this year in the form of 
Merion Bluegrass which is a mutant from 
blue grass and which is disease and drought 
resistant. 

(19) Looking at roses we find some start- 
ling examples. Two roses of the same 
species but of different varieties may react 
very differently to two diseases. Here we 
see one which is covered with powdery mil- 
dew while adjacent to it in the same plant- 
ing we see: 

(20) One which has no mildew but which 
is badly defoliated with black spot. It is 
my personal feeling that too much artificial 
cross pollination between the varieties is 
being done solely with a view to a bigger, 
redder, whiter, or bluer flower and not 
enough stress is laid upon the health of the 
newly formed plant. 

(21) Two more examples of this disease 
story may be found in the gladiolus. Here 
we see one variety of which most of the 
plants and corms which are dug have Scler- 
otinia dry rot, while from the same field but 
a different variety we find: 

(22) That no dry rot is present but that 
most of the crop has Fusarium Yellows. 
What other possible answer can be given 
than heredity and genetics and still many 
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of those working with gladiolus are crossing 
for better flower color, size, shape and num- 
ber and too few are making artificial crosses 
with a view to cleaner stock. 

(23) Still looking at flowers but getting 
to a disease which tree men recognize in the 
maple, linden, and elm, is Verticillium Wilt 
of chrysanthemums. Here we see only one 
plant of the group which we definitely know 
has identical genetical make-up since they 
were all vegetatively propagated and only 
one plant is affected with wilt. 

(24) In another variety, again each plant 
in this photo has identical genetical make- 
up although that genetical make-up is differ- 
ent from the preceeding photograph, we see 
almost 100% infection with Verticillium. 
Much of the study on this disease of chrys- 
anthemums has been done by Dr. Paul 
Tilford who is with us today and who can 
tell you that some strains of chrysanthemums 
such as Seidowitz are extremely susceptible 
to wilt while others are extremely resistant. 

(25) Looking now at a cross section of 
the norway maple we see a picture familiar 
to all of you. The typical green strain of 
a maple branch which has suddenly wilted 
and died. Is it not possible that in norway 
maple we also have this same story that 
we have in chrysanthemums, namely, that 
some strains of the maple are primarily re- 
sistant and some primarily susceptible? 
And still we continue the random propaga- 
tion by use of seeds because it is so much 
easier than making the study of the plants 
such as Paul Tilford made. 

(26) These are leaves of a norway maple 
which I picked in Georgetown, Delaware. 
Yearly from 1946 up to the fall of 1951 
there have been four trees on that street of 
perhaps 20 or 30 specimens of norway maples 
which have been severely attacked by maple 
anthracnose. What other answer can be 
given than that of heredity? 

(27) And here we see a row of silver 
maples in Cranford, New Jersey. Of some 
dozen or more trees in view on this street, 
one is seriously affected with crown gall 
from the base clear up to the upper most 
branches. Surely this soil inhabiting or- 
ganism has had ample opportunity through 
the years of becoming spread to adjacent 
trees, and yet this has mot resulted in in- 
fection of the others. 

(28) In 1949 I worked on a problem of 
purple blotch of holly in a large orchard 
near Millville, New Jersey. Of the 10 to 12 
acre orchard the majority of it consisted of 
trees of unknown origin, and all of them 
probably differing in genetical make-up since 
they were seedling collections. The dis- 
turbance which we see pictured here was 
spread in random fashion throughout most 
of this orchard. Some trees were badly 
affected; others were mildly affected; and 
some were clean in this planting of “wilding 
stock”’. 

(29) However, about an acre or two was 
planted with rows of trees each of which had 
been vegetatively propagated from single 
specimens so that each tree in any given 
row had the same genetical background. 
In this section of the orchard we find an 
entire row “Clean”: or an entire row of 
purple blotch in serious amount; or in 
moderate amount. And here again we are 
dealing with a crop in which propagation 
has been built up almost entirely on the fact 
that the one selected had the biggest, reddest, 
and “mostest” berries. 

(30) And now just a few slides on the 
other part of the story. The effect of en- 
vironment on tree troubles. In 1950 we 
had a few white oak trees which looked like 
this specimen which came from Carl Mell- 
quist. It too may have a genetical answer, 
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but based upon the slight incidence of the 
trouble; upon the fact that it was rather 
widespread; and that it has a picture ap- 
proaching soil deficiency symptoms, we might 
assume that it is the result of an extreme 
nutrient deficiency in only a few localities, 
further effected by the severe mid-summer 
drought of 1950. 

(31) In this Andromeda we have a pic- 
ture which we definitely know to be a 
localized soil deficiency. Andromeda is 
propagated vegetatively, so that all speci- 
mens shown have identical genetical make- 
up. When I took these plants all were pale 
green and very poor looking. This photo- 
graph was taken several months later after 
the one on the left had remained untreated ; 
the center plant had received iron sulfate 
in the soil and had become green; the one 
on the right received iron sulfate plus fertil- 
izer and responded by becoming greener and 
fuller. Thus the result of local environment 
on a “plant trouble”. 

(32) Here we see a picture taken this 
summer in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 
ginia. You can see that the local environ- 
ment of shallow soil and wind exposure on 
the hilltops has resulted in brown tree tops 
compared with the greener, healthier con- 
dition of the trees in the deeper soil in the 
protected valleys. Remember that the soil 
depth problem and exposure problem is not 
limited to mountainous areas but may be 
your answer within one city block of street 
trees. 

(33) And here we find the Taxus or yew 
which we know is vegetatively progagated. 
These plants were set in a row with not 
more than 24 inches between plants and yet, 
as you can s¢ge, two years after the planting 
some of the specimens are excellent while 
others are dead and dying. Certainly you 
would say that the local soil conditions can- 
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not vary enough in this short distance be- 
tween the plant to answer the problem but 
the fact of the matter is that it does. Upon 
pulling up these plants we found that they 
had come from different nurseries or from 
different parts of the same nursery, because 
the origina] soil ball with which each plant 
had been set two years previously was differ- 
ent under the good plants and the poor 
ones. The original soil ball (burlap was 
still evident around it) of the good plants 
was a good sandy loam, whereas the original 
soil ball of the poor plants was a heavy clay. 
You all know the difference in the water 
holding capacity of these different types of 
soil and the poor condition of some plants 
is then answered. 

Thus we find that I have not given a 
definite answer to any particular problem 
which may be troubling you men. But what 
I have tried to do is merely point out the 
fact that within the same species your dif- 
ferences in troubles may be caused by some- 
thing other than the disease itself. 
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Pennsalt Offers Service Bulletin 
On Spittlebug Control 

A new service bulletin entitled, ““How 
to Control Spittlebugs in Legumes,” 
has been prepared by the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company’s Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Department. 

The bulletin contains information on 
life cycle, damage and instructions for 
the use of two effective insecticides, 
benzene hexachloride and _toxaphene. 
Directions include recommendations for 
ground and aerial application. 



























Professional tree men know you 


can't beat Porter Pruners for easy cutting and 
long wear. Take Porter Pole Pruners, for in- 
stance. Rugged trouble-free tools that give 
years of constant service with no annoying 
replacements. Cut up to 1’ green wood. Avail- 
able with solid or jointed poles. 


Or take Porter Foresters. Cut up to 2” green 
wood. Great for year ‘round cutting, pruning, 
root-cutting and brush clearance. Exclusive 
power slide shift for greatly increased power 
on tough cuts. 


And ask about DuraCut and DuraShear 
Porter’s sensational one-hand pruner values. 
See your supplier now and send for catalog 
showing the complete Porter Pruner line. 


Patronize the Advertizers. Mention TREES 
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Wanted: To contact ener- 
getic working foreman. 
Must be grade A cavity 
man and thoroughly expe- 
rienced in all phases of 
tree care. Man willing to 
take a personal interest in 
business can name his own 
price. Permanent location 
in South. Over 20 years in 
business 
Write Drawer “A”, 





TREES Magazine 
Box 5607, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

















SAWS THAT CUT AND 
ARE EASY TO SHARPEN 


The Fanno K-24 Saw 


SWEET-ORR BREECHES, TROUSERS, 
JACKETS, AND SHIRTS TO UNI- 
FORM YOUR MEN. 


401 Cherry Ave., N. E. 
Canton 2, Ohio 











@Hardie high pres- 
sure shade tree 
pe Pe are avail- 
able inawide range 
of standard and 
custom-built mod- 
els, delivering up 
to 80 gpm at 1000 
Psi. 


@The Hardie Con- 
centrate Mist Shade 
Tree Sprayer is an 
advanced air blast 
unit that features 
new ease of control 
and a very wide 
— ~ range of perfor- 
mics mance. 


Hardie oneazets have established 





p the standards of efficiency and 

i> dependability in shade tree pest 
X YY control for many years. What- 
‘{ \ ever your requirements may be— 
> look to Hardie, as always. 


THE HARDIE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HUDSON; MICHIGAN 
3825 Santa Fe Ave., 





a iam Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
“awhale | 1435 N. W. Northrup St. 
of a sprayer! Portland 9, Oregon 


C. W. Lewis & Son, Ltd., 
Grimsby, Ontario, Canada 
Export Dept. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


HARDIE 


PEST CONTROL EQUIPMENT, 
seeviceo (lem 
~ 






SOLO AND 
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Special Chart for Control of Some Pests 


The following spray chart does not represent a spray schedule to be followed 
It is given to show the relationship between the time of year and the 
order in which insecticides and fungicides should be applied for most effective 
control under IIlinois conditions. 


each year. 


* Warning about use of oil sprays—Easily injured are beech, butternut, hickory, Japanese 


and sugar maple and walnut. 


Most conifers may be injured some years. 


Illinois Natural History Survey, Urbana, Illinois. 








No. days 
Materials in 100 gallons No.of between 
Season Plant Pest of water sprays sprays 
Feb. March Trees and Scale Dormant oil sprays* 1 
shrubs 
March-May Sycamore Anthracnose Puratized Agricultural 3 7 
Spray, 1 pt. 
April Hawthorn, Fire blight Copper sulfate, 2 lbs., 1-2 5 
crab, etc. hydrated lime, 6 Ibs. 
April Hawthorn, Rusts Ferbam, % lb., wettable 4-5 7-10 
crab, etc. sulfur, 3 Ibs. 
April Juniper Rusts Elgetol, 1 gal., or Bordeaux 2 7 
“180” (copper sulfate, 12 lbs.; 
hydrated lime, 12 lbs.; mono- 
calcium arsenite, 2 lbs.; zinc 
arsenite, 8 lbs.; soybean flour, 
4 oz. 
April-May Juniper Twig blight Copper sulfate, 8 lbs., 5 10 
hydrated lime, 8 lbs. 
April-May Douglasfir, Tip blight Copper sulfate, 4 lbs., 3 10-14 
pine, spruce hydrated lime, 4 lbs. 
April-July Elm Bark beetles Special DDT formulation 2 75-90 
(Dutch elm (inquire for folder) 
disease) 
May Pine Sawfly DDT 50% wettable powder), 1 
2 Ibs. 
May-June _ Horse- Leaf blotch Copper sulfate, 8 lbs., 3 10-14 
chestnut hydrated lime, 8 Ibs. 
May-June Oak Anthracnose Puratized Agricultural Spray, 2 10-14 
i pt., or 
Copper sulfate, 8 lbs., 
hydrated lime, 8 Ibs. 
May-June Evergreens Red Spider Aramite 15-W, 2 lbs. or 2 10-14 
Ovotran, 2 lbs. or Dimite, 1 pt., 
or NNOR, 1 qt. 
May-June Elm Spring Lead arsenate, 3 lbs., soybean 1 
cankerworm flour, 4+ oz. 
May-June Elm Leaf beetle DDT (25% emulsifiable) 1 qt. 1 
Or lead arsenate, 5 lbs., sticker 1-2 21 
(fish oil or soybean flour), 
4 oz. 
June Evergreens Bagworm Lead arsenate, 4-6 lbs., or 1-2 10-14 
Parathio (15% wettable 
powder), 2 lbs. 
June Lilac, ete. Oystershell Parathion (15% wettable 1 
scale powder), 2 Ibs. 
June Evergreens Juniper Parathion (15% wettable 2 10-14 
scale powder), 2 lbs. 
June-July Elm Black leaf Copper sulfate, 8 lbs., 2 14-21 
spot hydrated lime, 8 lbs., or 
Wettable sulfur, 6 Ibs. 
June-July Walnut Leaf spot Puratized Agricultural Spray, 2 14-21 
pe 
June-Aug. Elm, ete. Tussock moth Lead arsenate, 3 lbs., soybean 
larvae flour, 4 oz. 2 50-60 
June-Aug. Elm Leafhopper Special DDT formulation 
(phloem (inquire for folder) z 35-40 
necrosis ) 
July Elm European DDT (50%wettable powder), 1 
elm scale 8 lbs. 
July Trees and Aphids Parathion (15% wettable 1 
shrubs powder, 1 lb., or 
Nicotine sulfate, 1 pt., 
soap, 4 lbs. 
July-Aug. Juniper Rusts Ferbam, % lb., wettable sulfur, 3 21-28 
3 Ibs. 
July-Sept. Walnut Datana Lead arsenate, 3 lbs., soybean 1 
flour, 4 oz. 
July-Sept. Evergreens Mealy bug Parathion (15% wettable 2-3 10-14 


powder), 2 lbs. 
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| Shade Tree Selection 





Here is a real fastigiate tree form that compares favorably with the Armstrong red maple 
(TREES Magazine (12-1) pg. 12). This is a graceful fastigate form of Gingko biloba. We 
have seen many upright and pyramidal forms of Ginkgo but none as “lombardy” like as 


this. This tree is 35 feet tall, eight feet wide and has a caliper of 10 inches. It has never 
borne fruit. This fastigiate form, the Umbrella form, a fine pyramidal form and a male 
variety of the species, all recent selections will make a quartet of Ginkgos from which many 
street, landscape and public grounds tree planting problems can be solved. On the basis 
of such a choice of forms the planner will be able to do a more meticulous job, leaving 
little room for error where space is a dominant factor in the choice of a tree. 


BIG TREE MOVER 


Handles up to 12-inch trees. 








“Rocks back’’ for easy loading and 
unloading. 


“Rocks forward’’ for balanced 
load. 
Two sizes ... fits any standard 


truck chassis. 


Superstructure removable for other 
truck use. 2 


Williams & Harvey Nurseries 


P. O. Box 7068, Country Club Station, 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 


Write for detailed specifications and prices. 


on terms if desired. 


Proved in use for years by nur- 
series and park departments all 
over the United States. 


-ARBORICULTURAL 
SUPPLIES 


® Pruning Tools 

® Bracing Material 

® Tree Compounds 

Write for 72-Page Catalog 


A. M. Leonard & Son 





Est. 1885 Piqua, Ohio 








BARTLETT 
LINE CLEARING 
SAWS 


Bartlett offers 
quality saws for 
immediate deliv- 
ery. 







Ask for your free copy of catalog showing 
complete line of Pole Pruners, Pole Saws, 
Wire-Cutters and Safety Equipment for 
Tree Trimmers. 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. 


3028 E. Grand Blvd. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








National 
Arbor Day 
“The Last Friday 


in April” 
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The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, Box 
5607, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ND MEN, by William B. 
Joubleday & Co., Inc., Garden 
255 pgs. $3.00. 
Ven opens with the epic 
1910. In August of that year 
region east of Avery, Idaho, 
At the same time mil- 
ill over the United States 
troyed by destructive logging 
sts and Men closes in 1951— 
n many parts of the United 
insurable fire risks. 
vening years a great drama 
has taken place, and Amer- 
is have been saved. This book 
ent story of the triumph of 


yecome 


sade started with Theodore 
Gifford Pinchot, when the 
1 the United States was in- 
13 to 120 million acres—and 
wn te a time when even the 
New England are producing 
wealth. There have been 
nore projects: laboratory re- 
nting of cutovers, 217 million 
30,000 farms in the Shelter- 
45 million seedlings on 45,000 
land in one Alabama county, 
tree crops against fire and 
the South there are new pine 
the North and West second- 
have invigorated industrial 
nd thanks to wood technology, 
rolls of the lake states are 
than they were at the peak of 
lumber harvest. 
Ven is the dramatic story of 


ents in fifty years of conserva- 


ry—told for the layman, the 
yrofessional forester—for any- 
| in a challenging aspect of the 


OF PLANT PROTECTION, 
Pyenson. John Wiley & Sons, 
Fourth Ave., New York. 536 

4.96. 
brings together information on 
sts—insects, disease-producing 

lents, birds, and weeds. It 

nature and control practices 
concise fashion. Technical 
en eliminated wherever pos- 


atures of the book 

many features of the book, the 

yutstanding: 

e “know why” as well as the 
Ww ”? 

advantages and disadvan- 

ipplication equipment as well 
to use the equipment properly. 
information on the best modern 
s for use in insect, disease, and 


yntrol. Chemicals are grouped 


y learning of their characteristics. 


the 
growing 
Che 
ganisn 
presen 


torese 


strated with both half-tones 


to plant protection 
f Plant Protection is as basic to 
elementary botany is to fruit 
ithematics is to engineering. 
about plant-attacking or- 
icals, and equipment are so 
the reader will be trained to 
gnize new problems promptly, 
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deal with them inteliigently, and adapt him- 
self to changing conditions. Parrot-like 
acquisition of information is discouraged; 
the reader is taught to interpret and use 
plant protection information to the best ad- 
vantage. 
a co m m 

INSECT CONTROL BY CHEMICALS, by 

A. W. A. Brown. John Wiley & Sons, 

Inc., New York. 817 pgs., illus. $12.50. 

This is an unusually comprehensive book 
that presents the essential facts and theories 
on the chemical, physical, and toxicological 
aspects of insecticides. 

. evaluates the hazards of these insecti- 
cides to plants and animals, by examining 
their effects on the balance of nature and 
discussing the question of  insecticide-re- 
sistant strains of igsects. 

. . . describes and illustrates modern appli- 
cation equipment. 

. discusses the physics of spraying and 
dusting. 

. covers the 
control. 

. indicates the best insecticides to employ 
against the particular economic insects which 
attack plants, animals and man. 

. .. develops the above topics in as logical 
and flowing a manner as the basic data 
allows. 

. relegates detail—as far as possible—to 
references, 2,300 of which provide an ex- 
haustive coverage of the field. 

... is valuable to entomologists, insecti- 
cide chemists, pest control operators, aerial 
crop. sprayers, comparative physiologists, 
zoologists, and students of insect toxicology, 
insecticide chemistry and economic ento- 
mology, because it is a thoroughly modern 
treatment of the most recent chemicals used 
for insect control. 
% 
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TREES OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC 
REGION, by J. Hugo Kraemer, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Ind. 436 pgs., 
illus. $5.50. 

During the last war it became necessary 
to assemble much data pertaining to the 
use and properties of hundreds of species 
of lumber producing species in the vast 
South Pacific. These woods were used by 
allied armed forces for many _ purposes. 
This book presents this data on several hun- 
dred of the more useful trees. Given are, 
local and native names; occurrence, descrip- 
tions of the trees and characteristics of their 
woods. 
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Abstracts 


(Continued from Page 25) 


butyl ester of 2,4,5-T effected a 100% 
crown kill; a 19.3% solution of Ammate 
gave 85% crown kill. All new chemicals 
prevented basal sprouts better than 
19.3% Ammate did. No trees sprouted 
when treated with amine salt or isopro- 
pyl ester of 2,4-D, and only 10% sprout- 
ed with butyl ether ester of 2,4,5-T, 
amine salt of 2,4,5-T, and butyl ether 
ester of 2,4-D. Although more effective 
in frills than Ammate, the newly tested 
chemicals were also more expensive. 

Stumps.—The chemicals that prevent- 
ed sprouting from freshly cut stumps 
were: Ammate butyl ether ester of 
2,4-D, isopropyl ester of 2,4-D, and a 
mixture of equal parts of butoxy esters 
of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. 


Cornell tool.—Injections were made 








4 in. apart around the base of the tree. 
The butyl ether ester of either 2,4-D or 
2,4,5-T killed all trees without sprout- 
ing. ‘The isopropyl ester of 2,4-D gave 
95% crown kill with no sprouts. The 
other chemicals were less effective. Ap- 
plying the butyl ether ester of 2,4-D 
costs about the same as applying a 32.4% 
solution of Ammate in frills—about 1.5 
cents for a tree 5 inches d.b.h. 

Trunk spray.—The lower 18 inches 
of the tree trunk was barely saturated. 
The following chemicals killed 96 to 
100% of the tree crowns with no basal 
sprouting; butyl ether ester of 2,4,5-T, 
isopropyl ester of 2,4-D, and a mixture 
of equal parts of butyl ether ester of 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. The first two chem- 
icals were as effective as Ammate crys- 
tals applied in cups, but were more ex- 
pensive, costing about 3 cents for a tree 
5 inches in d.b.h. 

In general, isopropyl ester of 2,4-D 
gave the most consistent and effective 
results, but none of the new chemicals 
or methods are being recommended un- 
til pilot tests are conducted and more 
reliable cost data are available. 
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YOUR BEST BUY FOR YOUR PLANTS 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 
——— CAPAC. MICH. —— 





7 REASONS “GREEN THUMB” ASSURES YOUR BECOMING 
A GREEN THUMB USER 


1. 97% pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 


2. One cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of 
rich organic soil. 


3. Excellent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 


4. Delightful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates max- 
imum economy. 


5. Normal moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants 
assure the maximum in plant development. 


6. A product processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has 
a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is quickly, easily and economically adjusted to needs 
of any plant material. 


7. The most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 


“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat” 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 
CAPAC, MICHIGAN 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTOR: 
F. N. PRICE SUPPLEE, {014 GIRARD TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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THE ASPLUNDH CHIPPER for Quick, 
Economical Brush Disposal 


disposal unit, developed after years of experimental work, is now a necessary piece of equip- 
nost Utility properties. This truck, as well as providing a place for equipment and men, “‘di- 

mches up to five inches in diameter into small chips, making it possible for the truck and men to 
the job all day without losing time hauling brush. These chips are readily disposed of to farms 
estates, as they provide a valuable mulch and soil lightener. 


' are essential in all line clearance and pruning operations in cities and towns especially, as 
e loading costs and entirely eliminate burning costs and hazards. 


ARBORISTS, NURSERYMEN, STREET TREE AND PARK DEPARTMENTS 








